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LITERARY STATESMEN.* 


It is difficult for me to avoid a certain 
feeling of sadness in standing here to- 
night, for it is twenty-seven years 
since I last delivered an inaugural ad- 
dress to the Philosophical Institution. 
Twenty-seven years is a long time. 
Much has happened since then; many 
have gone and all are changed. In the 
chair was the venerable and sagacious 
form of Lord Colonsay, who looked as 
wise as Thurlow, and was probably 
much wiser. What a formidable lis- 
tener I felt him, with his prodigious 
white hair and bushy white eyebrows! 
Few prisoners in the dock can have 
gazed on him with more apprehension 
than I on that night. Then there was 
Blackie. We shall miss to-night genial 
calls for a speech from him, and the not 
less genial response. There were Sir 
George Harvey, the kindly president of 
our Academy; Mr. Gordon, twice Lord 
Advocate and then Lord of Appeal; 
the gentle and venerable Sir William 
Gibson Craig; Dr. Matthews Duncan, 
whose rugged manner veiled so warm a 
heart; George Harrison, the memory 
of whose excellence survives amongst 
the best of our Lord Provosts; last, 
and not least, the uncle and second 
father I so lately lost, so well known 
and loved in Edinburgh, the warm 
friend of this institution, Bouverie 
Primrose. 

All these faces 


familiar which 


* Inaugural Address by the Earl of Rosebery, as 
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encouraged me in 1871, will not be 
on this platform to-night. We shall 
miss, too, the face of another friend, 
also a hearty supporter of this institu- 
tion—I mean John Ritchie Findlay; 
Edinburgh can scarcely have had a 
citizen of more truly public spirit. We 
shall long miss him, never more than 
here. It is, then, with a necessary sad- 
ness, that I speak to-night after so long 
an interval. That is not the only rea- 
son which makes it difficult for me to 
thank you as I could wish for the honor 
you have done me in electing me as 
your president. 

For I stand in the fifty-second year 
of our institution as seventh on an il- 
lustrious roll. It begins with Adam 
Black, a great citizen and servant of 
Edinburgh; then comes the brilliant 
and wayward Christopher North. 
Third there comes Macaulay, in the 
glory of the second instalment of his 
History. He was succeeded by Brough- 
am, then in the commencement of de- 
cline, who was followed by Carlyle, 
whose connection with Edinburg was 
so signal and pathetic. Then, in 1881, 
you chose my immediate predecessor, 
Mr. Gladstone, who had just, in a scene 
of matchless enthusiasm, renewed, as 
it were, his foothold in Edinburgh. It 
makes me to blush to record these 
names and to stand in the place of 
these men. But as time and death 
make havoc in the ranks of mankind, 
we cannot pretend to fill the gaps. We 
can only close them and move on. My 
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impression, however, is, that of your 
presidents the most illustrious have 
only been names to you. At least, 
during the thirty years that represent 
my life as your neighbor, I can recall 
no president of your institution who 
has taken part in its proceedings. I 
speak under correction, and I do not 
forget that Macaulay made his famous 
speech in 1846, on the literature of 
Great Britain, at a meeting of this in- 
stitution. But he was not then presi- 
dent, while the occasion appears to 
have been a convivial one, and not, as 
now, a mere feast of reason. You have 
taken a new and dangerous course in 
electing the man on the spot, for in 
such a case you may have taken King 
Stork instead of King Log. I promise 
you that I offer no such danger; but 
suppose it had been Brougham, one of 
my predecessors, who had lived at Dal- 
meny during his presidency. He was 
capable each year, not merely of deliv- 
ering the inaugural address, but the en- 
tire course of lectures, and I verily be- 
lieve that had he been challenged he 
would have insisted on doing so. Mr. 
Gladstone, too, could have done the 
same thing. He could have proffered 
at once as the great attraction a course 
of lectures on Homer, and, with 
searcely less of zest, a course of lec- 
tures on Dante. But after these were 
exhausted, if, indeed, his love and en- 
thusiasm with respect to these subjects 
could ever have been exhausted, he 
could have given the entire course on 
subject after subject for winter after 
winter, with ever fresh knowledge and 
fire. And the audiences would have 
packed the hall night after night, al- 
most indifferent to the topic, so long as 
they could watch the inexhaustible 
play of his features and listen to the 
matchless melody of his voice. You 
will gather from these words that I re- 
gard Mr. Gladstone as the ideal presi- 
dent of this institution, that is, had he 
been able to devote himself, as a coun- 


try neighbor, to your business. That 
may seem small praise for one who 
held so commanding a placein the Brit- 
ish Empire and the world at large. 
But I am only speaking of one Mr. 
Gladstone. There were a hundred Mr. 
Gladstones. Mr. Gladstone would 
have been an ideal president for you 
if only in the character of the constant 
lover and explorer of books. For I 
take it to be a fact beyond contradic- 
tion that Mr. Gladstone was one of the 
most bookish statesmen that ever 
lived; or rather, to put it differently 
and more accurately, no one ever at- 
tained such eminence as a statesman 
who was essentially so bookish a man. 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis was not 
less bookish, perhaps, but he never 
stood on or approached Mr. Gladstone’s 
pinnacle. He was, too, more of a book- 
lover and book-writer than of a states- 
man. Sound and sagacious as was his 
political judgment, admirable as are 
his public works, he will stand higher 
in the field of letters than in that of 
practical politics. Then there is Mac- 
aulay, one of your presidents. On his 
herculean feats as a man of books, I 
dare not dwell. I would rather give 
you the pleasure of reading them in his 
fascinating biography by his brilliant 
nephew. Macaulay seems to have 
reached his climax in India. On his 
voyage out, he had read, he says, “in- 
satiably the ‘Iliad’ and ‘Odyssey,’ Vir- 
gil, Horace, Czesar’s ‘Commentaries,’ 
Bacon’s ‘De Augmentis,’ Dante, Pe- 
trarch, Ariosto, Tasso, ‘Don Quixote,” 
Gibbon’s ‘Rome,’ Mill’s ‘India,’ all the 
several volumes of Voltaire, Sismondi’s 
‘History of France,’ and the seven 
thick volumes of the ‘Biographia 
Britannica.’”’ And, again, in another 
account he says: “I devoured Greek, 
Latin, Spanish, Italian, French, and 
English folios, quartos, octavos, and 
duodecimos.” After his arrival, he 
sums it all up by saying: “Books are 
becoming everything to me. If I had 
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at this moment my choice of life, I 
would bury myself in one of those im- 
mense libraries that we saw together 
at the Universities, and never pass a 
waking hour without a book before 
me.” There speaks the true man of 
books, but, unluckily, Macaulay does 
not help us with a parallel, for in him 
the political side, gorgeous as were his 
speeches, is obscured by the literary; 
and it is safe to say that few of the 
readers of to-day, as they pore spell- 
bound over the essays and the history, 
know or recollect that their author was 
a cabinet minister. 

Bookishness and statesmanship are, 
one would think, scarcely compatible. 
Nothing, indeed, could seem more dis- 
cordant and incompatible than the life 
of the library and the life of politics. 
The man of books may steal through 
life like a shadow, happy with his sim- 
ple pleasure, like a caterpillar on a 
broad green leaf, untortured by the 
travail of authorship or the candor of 
the critic, and leave it with his name 
unknown until his library be sold, 
should he, perchance, have books to 
sell. The man of politics leads pos- 
sibly a more useful, certainly a more 
arduous, life career. He lives in the 
public eye, almost in the public grasp. 
Out of doors, there is the reporter; in 
the seclusion of his home, there is the 
interviewer. Both, presumably, are 
hungry to receive the ideas as they 
pass from his capacious brain, though 
some go so far as to declare that the 
interviewer and the reporter are less 
the seekers than the sought. Alert, 
bustling, visible, deriving even a certain 
popularity from the faet of being 
known by sight, speaking to his engage- 
ments whether he has anything to say 
or whether he has not, appearing on 
his platform, whether he be brisk and 
well or sick and sorry, like an actor, 
only that he has to find his own words, 
bringing together as well as may be 
all sorts and conditions of men, with 


one eye apparently on the political 
weather, and the other, it is to be 
hoped, on his political conscience. A 
hurricane of a life, the essential qual- 
ity of which is publicity. 

I speak, it is to be observed, only of 
obvious externals, and only enough of 
these to indicate the natural antipathy 
between the life of politics and the life 
of books, and yet Mr. Gladstone, who 
rode the whirlwind and directed the 
storm of politics, was bookish to an ex- 
treme degree. He had not, indeed, 
reached the superlative and morbid 
form of bookishness when a man is 
called a bookworm. The fresh breezes 
of a thousand active interests pre- 
vented such a development. But with 
encouragement and fostering circum- 
stance, had he been nurtured in literary 
traditions like his great rival, had his 
health been feeble, it is not difficult to 
imagine him a bookworm immersed in 
folios, a heluo librorum. But, as things 
were, he loved books as much as a man 
may without a suspicion of biblio- 
mania. As a matter of fact, he had 
none of what is called bibliomania 
about him. To first editions, or broad 
margins, or vellum copies, he wus in- 
different. Had he been a very wealthy 
man, even this form of the noble dis- 
ease might have taken him. As it was, 
he loved collecting, buying, handling 
books. It was a joy to him to arrange 
with his own hands the books in the 
library he had founded in memory of 
St. Deiniol. It was a sport to him to 
hunt down books in sale catalogues. 
It was a sacred trust to him to pre- 
serve the little treasures of his youth, 
a classic or two he had at Eton, the 
book given to him by Hannah More. 
No one could have seen him reading in 
the “Temple of Peace,” as he signifi- 
cantly called his study, and have 
deemed it possible for him to be happy 
in any other capacity. Those who had 
witnessed that sight must have felt 
persuaded that when he retired from 
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public life in 1875, nothing could ever 
draw him from his beloved retreat. 
They might well have anticipated that 
with old books, old friends, old trees, 
with a hundred avenues of study to 
complete or explore, with a vast expe- 
rience of life and affairs to discuss, 
with trees to cut and plant and wor- 
ship—for he was a tree worshipper as 
well—and, above all, with the vital care 
and responsibility of a living faith per- 
vading him, he might well rest and be 
thankful. All this might have been 
safe enough to predict of an ordinary, 
or even remarkable, man, but Mr. Glad- 
stone was a great deal more than a re- 
markable man. He was a number of 
remarkable men, and, as soon as he 
heard the clash of a conflict in which 
he saw, or thought he saw, the right- 
eous fighting the unrighteous, the 
fighting Gladstone could not restrain 
himself, and left his tent for the battle, 
taking the bookish Gladstone some- 
what reluctantly with him. It was, 
then, his extraordinary enthusiasm and 
faith in great causes that was the salt 
that prevented his stagnation into 
mere bookishness. But he had another 
safeguard still. It was his principle in 
reading to make his exports balance 
his imports. He took in a great deal, 
but he put forth a great deal. His 
close study of a book was pretty sure 
to precede an article on that book. It 
was impossible for him, under this 
principle, to sink into the mere passive 
and receptive reader. I remember, too, 
his applying it in conversation to an 
ecclesiastical statesman for whom he 
had a real admiration. “I dare say,” 
he remarked, in answer to some dis- 
paraging criticism as to thinness of 
matter, “I dare say that, as he has to 
speak so often, he has to put forth 
more than he can take in to replace his 
outputs.” I do not doubt, then, that 
his principle of balancing exports and 
imports would have kept his mind ac- 
tive, even had it not possessed other 
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animating and quickening principles. 
I reckon over all this to explain, so far 
as I can explain, the paradox of a 
bookish statesman, of a bookworm—to 
use the old expression—who was at the 
same time a man of practical business 
and affairs, one of the rarest of all 
combinations. 

Let us test this assertion by in- 
stances; let us take the case of Prime 
Ministers, as an average representative 
of men of affairs. If you glance 
roughly over the Prime Ministers since 
the beginning of the last century, you 
will find Harley as a bookworm; but 
even he was rather a collector than a 
reader, and can hardly be called an 
eminent statesman. Bolingbroke, who 
was perhaps Prime Minister for a few 
hours, was a book lover after his fall, 
or said he was. But in his days of 
office and youth and frankness, though 
he came a brilliant scholar from Eton, 
he cannot have much consorted with 
books. Stanhope had a library which 
still exists intact at Chevening, pre- 
served in a separate room—a priceless 
example of the book collection of a 
Minister in the early eighteenth cen- 
tury. Sunderland founded a _ great 
library, mainly, I think, of the editions 
of the classics, which went from Al- 
thorp to Blenheim with the elder 
branch, afterwards replaced by an 
even nobler collector. Then we come 
to Walpole. The sublime solace of 
books, which soothed even the gnawing 
ambition of his fiercest enemy, was de- 
nied to him. No one deplored this 
after his resignation more than him- 
self. Once, on seeing a friend reading 
in his own library at Houghton, he ex- 
pressed this feeling: “I wish,” he said, 
“I took as much delight in reading as 
you do. It would be the means of al- 
leviating many tedious hours in my 
present retirement, but, to my misfor- 
tune, I derive no pleasure from such 
pursuits.” And again,in the same room 
he said to Henry Fox, “If you can read 
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it is a great happiness. I totally neg- 
lected it when I was in business. It 
has been the whole of my life, and to 
such a degree that I cannot now read 
a page.” A warning to all Ministers; 
and for his neglect of one branch of 
literature he gave one piquant and 
famous reason, “Do not read history, 
for that, I know, must be false.” But 
he found in his country retirement one 
resource which he shared with Mr. 
Gladstone, who had all, or nearly all, 
the resources, for both statesmen de- 
lighted in trees. “My flatterers,”’ 
wrote Walpole in a passage of such pa- 
thetic beauty that one can scarcely 
credit his deficiency of literary taste, 
“my flatterers are all mutes, and the 
oaks and beeches and chestnuts seem 
to contend which shall best please the 
lord of the manor. They cannot de- 
ceive; they will not lie.” And the tree 
was as living to Gladstone as to Wal- 
pole, but with him it was only one of 
innumerable living interests. From 
Walpole onwards, we meet with no 
bookish Prime Minister till we get to 
Lord Grenville. He was, no doubt, a 
man of strong literary tastes, but he 
does not come into competition with 
Mr. Gladstone as an omnivorous 
reader, much less with the eminence, 
fulness, and energy of Mr. Gladstone’s 
public life. But a friend who used to 
visit him gives a picture of his old age, 
sitting, summer and winter, on the 
same sofa, with his favorite books on 
the shelves just over his head, Roger 
Ascham among them, Milton always 
within reach. He, at any rate, in his 
sixty-sixth year was clear as to the 
choice between literature and politics. 
A Minister leaves him to go to his 
office. “I would rather he was there 
than I,” says Grenville. “If I were to 
live my life over again,” he continued, 
with a sigh, “I should do very differ- 
ently.” The next possibly bookish 
Prime Minister was Canning, but with 
a literary side all his life he was only 
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Prime Minister for a few months. Be- 
yond Canning, I hardly dare to go. 
Melbourne, indeed, was a great reader, 
and, like Mr. Gladstone, a great reader 
of theology, but he left behind him a 
library of odd volumes, which puts him 
out of the category of book lovers. Sir 
Robert Peel, like some of the statesmen 
of the last century, came to the busi- 
ness of politics as a brilliant specimen 
of Oxford scholarship. Lord John Rus- 
sell was, perhaps, more a writer than 
a reader of books. The only book I 
think mentioned by Lord Palmerston 
in his correspondence, is “Coningsby.” 
Then we come to the author of “Con- 
ingsby,” “born,” as he says, “in a 
library,” more bookish, perhaps, than 
Mr. Gladstone in early and less in later 
life. But all this is dangerous ground. 
We are passing from the land of shad- 
ows into actual life. I know not 
whether to stop. But once, when I 
was a child, I was taken to see Hat- 
field. In the library we saw a tall, thin 
figure carrying a huge volume. The 
housekeeper paused in awe, saying, 
“That is Lord Robert Cecil.” It was a 
bookish figure, then outside politics, 
but now Prime Minister. I turn my 
face briskly from the alluring present 
to the prudent past. Shall we find out- 
side the list of Prime Ministers, many, 
in the secure latitudes of the past, who 
compete with Mr. Gladstone in being 
bookish men in high Ministerial office? 
Clarendon is beyond my horizon, but 
there is, of course, Addison, who was a 
Secretary of State, but so indifferent a 
one as to fail entirely in one point of 
comparison. Then there is Boling- 
broke, to whom I have already alluded, 
and who would require a volume to 
himself. 

There is Burke, a mighty force in 
politics and in letters, but never in 
such office as to demonstrate himself 
a great Minister, any more than 
Charles James Fox, who held office for 
too short a time; but Charles Fox had 
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a real passion for literature, could talk 
of it the whole day and over the whole 
range of it. He, I think, as a real lover 
of books, approaches most nearly to 
Mr. Gladstone, and both had a common 
devotion to Homer. Homer was the 
author that Charles Fox most loved to 
read, but he would also read all the 
novels that he could get hold of. In 
conversation he would range over 
almost the whole field of literature 
with zest and passion, and without ap- 
parently once straying into politics. A 
friend has recorded how in a single day 
he would discuss Homer and Virgil, 
JEschylus and Euripides, Milton and 
Massinger, Pope and Addison, Gibbon 
and Blackstone, Sophocles and Shake- 
speare, Metastasio, Congreve and Van- 
brugh, Cowper, Fielding, and Burns. 
He almost convinces himself that 
Burns is a better poet than Cowper, 
but he concludes by saying, finely 
enough, that poetry is the great re- 
freshment of the human mind. No 
one, surely, can deny that Fox was a 
man of books, but he is not a parallel 
for the combination, which in Mr. 
Gladstone was unique, in that he was 
only a Minister for a few months, once 
under circumstances dubious, if not 
sinister, and once when he was dying. 
He was not then, as his successor was, 
carrying on simultaneously, on paral- 
lel lines, a great career as a statesman 
in office and a delightful life in a li- 
brary. Moreover, all this, exceptin the 
case of the “History of James II.” 
which slumbers on our shelves in ma- 
jestic quarto, was without any result. 
Nor was there in him, as I read him, 
a passionate concentration and practi- 
cal application of that reading that we 
saw in Mr. Gladstone. “His favorite 
Sultana Queen,” as with his royal an- 
cestor, “was sauntering,” and saunter- 
ing was abhorrent and impossible to 
Mr. Gladstone. Charies Fox, at any 
rate, after ruining himself at cards, 
could sit down and derive an instant 


solace from Theocritus, and, indeed, as 
a rule, the public men of the last cen- 
tury seem to have been fairly well 
equipped in what Captain Dugald 
Dalgety called “the humanities.” They 
would have blushed not to understand 
a Latin quotation; they could bandy 
and bet over them as Pulteney did 
with ‘Valpole; but they do not seem to 
have been men of books. 

There are, perhaps, two signal excep- 
tions, statesmen of eminence and 
power im the first rank, who were also 
men of books, and I do not feel per- 
fectly sure even of one of these two—I 
mean Carteret and Chesterfield. The 
great exemplar in the eighteenth cen- 
tury of the combination of literature 
and politics was undoubtedly Chester- 
field. Perhaps, indeed, the only start- 
ling deficiency in his intellectual equip- 
ment was his unaccountable ignorance 
of the mother tongue of that Hano- 
verian dynasty which he was so anx- 
ious to serve. There, his rival, Car- 
teret, had the advantage of him—and 
it was not slight—but Carteret never 
pretended to, or, indeed, would have 
cared for, the sovereignty in the liter- 
ary world that was occupied by Ches- 
terfield, and, moreover, their habits 
were very different. One loved cards 
and the other wine, but it was the de- 
light of Chesterfield to combine his 
gambling with polite society, until 
deafness excluded him altogether from 
conversation. Carteret, on the other 
hand, kept a large, plain, hospitable 
table, where burgundy flowed freely, 
but he was the best Greek scholar of 
his age. He had left Christ Church 
with a rich store of classical learning. 
To this he added a consummate knowl- 
edge, not merely of modern politics, 
but of modern languages. He is said 
to have been at his ease in French, 
Spanish, Italian, German, Swedish, and 
Portuguese, but he seems always to 
have been faithful to his first love of 
the classics. On his death-bed, indeed, 
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he repeated with sonorous emphasis 
six lines from the “Iliad,” for he, 
scarcely less than Mr. Gladstone, wor- 
shipped and cherished Homer. “Ah, 
friend,” he said, in the words of Sar- 
pedon—I quote from Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s translation—‘‘Ah, friend, if 
once escaped from this battle we were 
forever to be ageless and immortal, 
neither would I fight myself in the 
foremost ranks nor would I send thee 
into the war that giveth men reason, 
but now—for assuredly ten thousand 
gates of death do every way beset us, 
and these no mortal may escape nor 
avoid—now let us go forward.” There 
is something sublime in the dying 
statesman signing his last papers 
with these words on his lips. It is in 
the old grand style, and we may infer 
perhaps that the thoughts of his old 
age were those of Grenville, and that 
he repented him of the choice that he 
had made; but words spoken in sick- 
ness can scarcely represent the judg- 
ment or passion of the man entering 
life. Carteret was too ardent a spirit 
to refrain from active or even fiery am- 
bition, and it would be tempting to 
draw his character, one of the most in- 
teresting of his century, but that would 
be outside my compass. I am only as- 
serting his character as a man of learn- 
ing and a man of affairs. Of absolute 
bookishness he was strongly sus- 
pected, and classics were to be found, 
it was said, in his dressing-room. But 
I am content to make the claim that he 
was eminently and concurrently a 
scholar and a statesman. It is, per- 
haps, difficult to understand on what 
claim or merit was based Chesterfield’s 
literary throne. That he occupied it is 
sufficiently evident from the fact that 
Johnson, who was no courtier, had 
thought of dedicating his dictionary to 
him. A few essays, more or less anony- 
mous, were all the productions known 
to his contemporaries—essays which 
appeal but little to us. His letters to 
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his son and his godson, on which rest 
his fame—and which, indeed, to some 
of us seem dreary enough—were post- 
humous. In these letters, however, we 
find symptoms of his bookishness. 
From them we may suppose him 
versed in the literature of his own 
country, of France, and perhaps of 
Italy. In England his idol is Boling- 
broke. In France he sees such perfec- 
tion that one would infer that he wor- 
ships there a literary polytheism; but 
his verdict on Italian literature sepa- 
rates him forever from my predeces- 
sor in your presidency. The only Ital- 
ian poets that he thinks worth reading 
are Tasso and Ariosto; he deliberately 
excludes Dante—a veto which seems 
an abiding slur on his perception, and 
which, in Mr. Gladstone’s judgment, 
would have constituted him a sort of 
literary outlaw. Moreover, in spite of 
Chesterfield’s undoubted love of read- 
ing, he places on record an injunction 
which strikes him altogether out of the 
category of thorough bookishness. 
“Lay aside,” he solemnly says, “the 
best book whenever you can go into 
the best company, and depend upon it, 
you change for the better.” Perhaps, 
when we remember that the best soci- 
ety, in the highest sense, is rarely at- 
tainable, he is right, but then we might 
not all agree as to what constitutes 
the best society. I am pot going to dis- 
cuss the point to-night, but I strongly 
recommend it to the debating societies 
of our University, which, after a pro- 
tracted existence, must be gaping like 
stranded oysters for fresh subjects of 
polemic. It is in any case a hard say- 
ing, and must be held to exclude Ches- 
terfield from the straitest sect of the 
worshipful company of bookmen. Mr. 
Gladstone would certainly not have sub- 
scribed to it in this bare and absolute 
form. But in any case, were Chester- 
field ten times as bookish as he was, he 
would not have equalled Mr. Glad- 
stone any more in that quality than 
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in the length and splendor of his 
public career. There is no parallel 
between them. I only take Chester- 
field because I can thin’ of nobody 
else. 

I believe, then, as I said before, no- 
where in history, so far as I know, is 
there an instance of so intensely book- 
ish a man as Mr. Gladstone who was 
at the same time so consummate a man 
of affairs. I limit myself to the last 
two centuries, as alone offering condi- 
tions analogous to those in which Mr. 
Gladstone lived. Of course, I guard 
myself by saying that I am not now 
speaking of the mere collectors of 
libraries, in which several—perhaps 
many—statesmen have surpassed him. 
I mean by bookishness the general love 
of books, reading, buying, handling, 
hunting them. The combination in his 
case is, I believe, unique, and will prob- 
ably remain so. Day by day the cares 
of public life become more and more 
exacting, absorbing, imperious. Each 
fresh development of them makes 
them more and more unsuitable for the 
student and the recluse. Literature is 
constantly becoming less and less nec- 
essary for the politician. During the 
first half of this century a classical 
quotation was considered the indis- 
pensable ornament of a Parliamentary 
speech. Greek quotations passed long 
ago into space—found their way back, 
perhaps, to ancient Hellas—and even 
Latin quotations may be said to have 
been buried with Mr. Gladstone. The 
Blue-book has superseded Homer, and 
Virgil is swamped in “The Statesman’s 
Year-book.” 

We shall understand all this better, 
perhaps, by abandoning the task of 
seeking analogies for Mr. Gladstone’s 
love of books, and by taking the great- 
est imaginable contrast to him. There 
has of late been given to the world the 
remarkable biography of a remarkable 
man—the late Charles Stewart Parnell. 
For ten years Mr. Parnell filled the 
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largest space in Mr. Gladstone’s public 
life—perhaps in English public life. 
His position in his own country it is 
unnecessary to define, or to describe 
what was the secret of his prodigious 
success. It has never been explained, 
perhaps it never will be, perhaps it 
never can be. One point, however, is 
clear—that it was due to a character 
and temperament the exact antipodes 
of Mr. Gladstone’s—the one, ardent, en- 
thusiastic, fascinating, exuberant in 
his sympathies and studies, clutching 
with both hands at every fruit and 
blossom of the tree of knowledge; the 
other icy, silent, superstitious, concen- 
trated, a political enigma of the pro- 
foundest interest. But to-night we are 
concerned with only one aspect of 
each. Mr. Parnell professed a general 
ignorance, even of a subject that con- 
cerned him so nearly as Irish history. 
And this strange want of the knowl- 
edge to be found in books appears al} 
through his life. “I am very igno- 
rant,” he once said to his biographer, 
who smiled incredulously. “Yes,” he 
continued, “I mean what I say. I am 
very ignorant of these things. I have 
read very little, but I am smart, and 
can pick up information quickly.” On 
another occasion he had engaged to lec- 
ture on Irish history at Cork. Parnell 
said to a friend, “I really do not know 
anything about Irish history. Have 
you any books I can read?” The day 
of the lecture came. It was to be de- 
livered at eight o’clock. At a quarter 
to eight, when dinner was over, Par- 
nell said, “Now I must read up the his- 
tory,” and he asked for some writing- 
paper and the historical books. He ar- 
rived at the hall at quarter past nine, 
was received with enthusiasm, and got 
through his lecture successfully. That 
anecdote seems to me profoundly in- 
teresting for mary reasons. The 
nerve, the coolness, the declared igno- 
rance of Irish history, and the enthu- 
siasm of an audience that had been 
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waiting for an hour and a quarter, are 
all equally remarkable. This carries 
me far beyond my contention that 
bookishness and statesmanship are 
rarely compatible, for it appears to 
point to a complete immunity from 
books as the secret of political suc- 
cess; and yet, is it so? Is not Parnell 
a phenomenon and an exception to all 
rules? Is not the true life of the politi- 
cian the balance of action and study— 
study not merely as a preparation for 
action, but of literature as a recreation. 
Among the great men of action we re- 
eall Frederick’s love of letters and 
Napoleon’s traveling library, and 
among statesmen we think of Pitt's 
sofa with its shelf of thumbed classics, 
and of Fox, a far more ardent lover of 
books, exchanging them and his gar- 
den for the House of Commons, almost 
with tears, and of Gladstone’s “Temple 
of Peace,” and surely, even if it be not 
the best test, it is the happiest way. 
There is little vestige of happiness in 
the life of Parnell; there is not, per- 
haps, too much happiness in the life of 
any statesman; but no one who knew 
him could think Mr. Gladstone other 
than happy, and one of the main 
sources of his happiness was his book- 
ishness. We may, indeed, say more 
than that, we may say that, whereas 
in his case the mind absorbs and uses 
the books and the books do not cloud 
and embarrass the mind, the purpose 
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of the statesman and the eloquence of 
the orator gather color and force from 
books, as a river takes the hues and 
gathers up the springs of the regions 
it traverses. But even here I must 
guard myself once more. Mr. Glad- 
stone was a prodigy, and no rule de- 
duced from his life can be absolute for 
others, and so I leave you to form your 
judgment for yourselves, by the light 
of your own reason, by the guidance 
of your instinct, for, in truth, all ends 
in that: all the lectures and addresses, 
inaugural or otherwise, of the Philo- 
sophical Institution, or any other insti- 
tution, athenzeum, or college, can only 
help you to form your own judgment 
and to rely on yourselves. Read books 
like Gladstone, or disdain books like 
Parnell—as to that you must judge for 
yourselves. There is no royal road wo 
success in public life. What suits one 
will not suit another; but of this, at 
least, I am sure—that, putting politics 
and success equally out of the ques- 
tion, if a man wants to develop his fac- 
ulties to the utmost advantage, and to 
combine the greatest amount of work 
with the greatest amount of happiness, 
he cannot do better than imitate, so 
far as he is able, the methods of study, 
the economy of time, and the regularity 
of life practised by my illustrious pred- 
ecessor in the presidency of the 
Philosophical Institution. 
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III. 


From Miss Elizabeth Etchingham to 
Sir Richard Etchingham. 


Dear, oh dear, oh dear—the vege- 
tables have never come. Elements and 
Enticknap permitting or not permit- 


ting, send, best of brothers, a mildewed 
beetroot or a frost-bitten cabbage at 
once. Remember that our immortal 
feelings, not our mortal appetites, are 
at stake, and in such a case a very 
turnip’s top may prove ambrosia. 
“Lady Clementine Muir never buys 
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a cabbage. The cabbage tide flows in 
fast from Muir Hall. Mrs. Carstairs 
never——” As you love me, Richard, 
send a leaf or root. 

I was very glad to have your letter. 
To see your handwriting on any but 
the transparent envelope, stamped 
with the far-away-looking, light green 
stamp, gives me a shock of pleasure, 
and somehow, I am not wholly sorry 
that you in Wessex do in a manner re- 
gret the Land of Regrets. The Land 
of Regrets does not get its share of 
sentiment. Our countrymen and coun- 
trywomen pass years and years of 
life there, and—unless there is a child’s 
grave to leave forever, also—can ap- 
parently say an eternal farewell to 
India with not the slightest pulling up 
of themselves by the roots. 

Yes, I seem to know your friend, 
Ram Singh, bis nice honor, his gentle 
manners, and high courage, and I won- 
der if he is the Rajput Colonel 
Newcome—Colonel Newcome with a 
prouder ancestry behind him. 

I wish you would make a book of 
Indian heroes for the children’s reading 
by and by. (It goes without saying 
now-a-days that by “the children” we 
mean Charles and Minnie’s_ boys.) 
These recent Frontier campaigns have 
brought forth deeds of heroism suffi- 
cient for the filling of many chapters. 
I wish you would tell, with other 
stories of valor, of the Sikhs who last 
June, by that garden wall in the Tochi 
Valley, lost their lives to cover the re- 
treat of their wounded comrades. I 
wish you would put into print the 
names of Subadars Sundar Singh, 1st 
Bengal Infantry, of Narain Singh and 
Sundar Singh, 1st Sikhs, who, seeing 
all the British officers wounded, got 
together a party of their men, making 
a most determined stand, and covering 
the withdrawal, whilst themselves un- 
der heavy fire. The wording of the 
dispatch concerning that Tochi Valley 
garden-wall site, which I read first in 
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the copy of The Madras Weekly Mail, 
sent by Colonel Leagrave to Cynthia, 
stuck in my memory like a _ burr. 
“The conduct of Subadar Sundar 
Singh, 1st Punjab Infantry, at the 
place where he died was most heroic. 
At this place, many other men also be- 
haved with great heroism. All those 
who fell there gave their lives to cover 
the withdrawal of their comrades.” 

You will like the boys. Your name- 
sake is an attractive little creature, 
and littl Harry a Puck-like spirit. 
Their Uncle Harry, who, from the first, 
found great favor in their sight, 
proved in levee harness a ravishingly 
splendid spectacle. “I speak gwuff 
and wear a sward like Uncle Hawey,” 
Harry now declares, and since the 
levee day he and his brother try, with 
more assiduity than success, “‘to speak 
gwuff.” 

I don’t know if “everything is spoilt 
by use,” but the faculty of seeing likes 
and unlikes seems to be, and seems to 
fade, with childhood. ‘Are they the 
petals of my feet?’ Dicky asked, look- 
ing at his pink toes, after his first 
botany lesson. (The transcribing of 
babies’ babble no longer needs an 
apology, since wise men and learned 
have turned their scientific attention 
that way.) 

The children will prove, I hope, a 
source of interest to our stepmother, 
but as character fixes the point of 
view of every situation, woe be it to 
each one implicated should the peram- 
bulators stand oftener at the maternal 
grandmother's door than at the door of 
the step-paternal ancestress. And 
please bear in mind, lest the gravity of 
the situation escape you, that the 
dwelling of Mrs. Vivian, measured by 
a blue silk inch-measure on the map 
of London, is, if anything, further re- 
moved from Lower Berkeley Street 
than is that of Laura, Lady Etching- 
ham; so the doctrine of propinquity 
cannot excuse the too frequent prog- 
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ress thitherwards of the nursery peo- 
ple. 

I thought that you and Mr. Follett 
would discover each other. The neigh- 
bors generally—not the cottage folk, 
they swear by “Parson Follett’’—are 
inclined to look askance upon him, and 
to call his orthodoxy in question. 
Every one in the country does not go 
with you in preferring charity to the 
Creeds. 

Tell me if the “Titles of Honor” sup- 
plies intelligence meet for Sir Augus- 
tus, who, for some reason best known 
to himself, has developed a tendency 
to visit us incessantly. He seems keen, 
also, that we should go to have tea at 
the Heralds’ Office with some one 
known to him. (What a pity it is that 
he is not a pursuivant himself! He 
would idolize his tabard.) If, as I ex- 
pect, Mr. Follett unlocks for your bene- 
fit both his heart and his bookcases, 
Tolearne will blossom out in books 
like the rose. I hold in affectionate re- 
membrance the shelf of old folio edi- 
tions of the English classics. It was 
from that shelf, one afternoon in 
spring, when the birds sang and the 
sunlight came slanting through the 
network of mulberry branches, that 
Mr. Follett took and laid upon the 
study table the great brown volume in 
which I first made the acquaintance of 
“The Faerie Queene.” The rightful 
adjuncts to “The Faerie Queene” still 
seem to me to be the song of a thrush, 
gold sunlight slanting through the 
branches of the old mulberry tree that 
adorns the parsonage lawn, and the 
scent of Mrs. Follett’s pale blue hya- 
cinths. 

I was called yesterday from my 
writing to the drawing-room, there to 
find Mrs. Vivian—between whom and 
Laura, by the way, there is no love 
lost. Mrs. Vivian shocks Laura; Laura 
bores Mrs. Vivian. Is it better to be 
bored, or shocked? “To be _ bored,” 
would say the holy; “To be shocked,” 


would think the profane. (There is 
one thing about it: no one likes to be 
bored, and many like to be shocked.) 
However, I trust that on this occasion 
neither Laura nor Mrs. Vivian was, 
thanks to the other, in extremis, for 
fate, in the person of Harry and Sir 
Augustus, provided Mrs. Vivian with 
her panacea for all ills—an audience, 
and dowered Laura with a dock to her 
nettles in the guise of a sympathizer— 
old Mrs. Carstairs. 

Mr. Vivian’s taciturnity was the sub- 
ject of Mrs. Vivian’s flow of words. 
(She looks as pretty as ever, and grows 
younger with the years; is ten 
years younger than Minnie already.) 
“My husband,” she said, “never speaks 
unless it is to ask if any one has seen 
his umbrella, or knows where ‘Brad- 
shaw’ is. When I tell him he really 
must talk, he says he can’t—he has 
nothing to say. I dare say he hasn't. 
Still, it would be a relief if he would 
even groan, or strike the hours, like 
the clock.” A solemn “Very true,” 
here, from Sir Augustus, who is too 
self-occupied to catch the gist of words 
that have no bearing upon one of his 
own hobbies, and a significant cough 
from Mrs. Carstairs, whose collection 
of present-day criminals now includes 
Mrs. Vivian. 

By Laura, of course, these utterances 
were taken seriously, and, fortified by 
Mrs. Carstairs’s sympathy, she was 
evidently prepared, had a pause in 
Mrs. Vivian’s oration allowed of more 
than an ejaculatory reply, to argue 
that “a groan from the lips of a dumb 
animal, even, must be excessively pain- 
ful to right-minded hearers. How 
much more so from the lips of a human 
creature whom we love!” Mrs. Vivian, 
speaking in the direction of Harry and 
Sir Augustus, went on to say that she 
did not know how it might be with 
right-minded people, but that she would 
often be glad to hear her husband 
groan, just to prove that she was not 


she 
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sitting alone with the tables and 
chairs. 

At this point we were invaded by Mr. 
Biggleswade (once Jim’s Oxbridge 
friend, now the Vivians’ Dampshire 
vicar). Having pretty well ignored our 
stepmother, who is always polite to 
clergymen of every persuasion, he pro- 
duced from his pocket a very slim vol- 
ume, and presented it to Cynthia—‘As 
I promised.” 

“Are those your pagan love-poems, or 
the verses in which yov patronize 
Christianity, Mr. Biggleswade?” in- 
quired Mrs. Vivian. “It is so kind of 
Mr. Biggleswade to velieve—most 
thoughtful and considerate, is it not?” 
Thereupon, Harry’s “gwuff” laugh 
was heard, and a repetition of Sir Au- 
gustus’s impressive “Very true.” Mr. 
Biggleswade, however, lost none of his 
jaunty airiness of demeanor. He fixed 
his Oxbridge smile for a moment upon 
Mrs. Vivian, and admitted, as he 
seated himself upon the sofa by 
Cynthia’s side, that he “did not pre- 
tend to be one of the old school of 
clerics.” What he then went on to say 
to Cynthia, “not knowing, can’t say,” 
to quote old nurse; but evident was it 
that his discourse embarrassed the 
child. As the color which had flick- 
ered in her cheek since Mrs. Vivian an- 
nounced, in quite audible tones, “Miss 
Leagrave is just like a Romney,” 
heightened, Mr. Biggleswade’s banter- 
ing laugh grew more frequent. Will 
Harry go to the rescue, I wondered, or 
shallI? But, as I wondered, lo and be- 
hold, suddenly the Oxbridge smile petri- 
fied, Mr. Biggleswade’s cheek blanched 
and terror wrote itself in his eyes. 
Had influenza marked him for its 
own? Had he just developed a con- 
science, or a heart disease? No. 
Dropping my gaze from his face to his 
feet, there saw I our Trelawney sus- 
piciously snuffing the Biggleswade 
boots; and, having sniffed and not ap- 
proved, what did our Trelawney but 


proceed to sharpen his claws upon the 
leg of Mr. Biggleswade’s chair, as if 
preparing weapons of attack. Poor 
pseudo-pagan love-poet! Poor patron 
of Christianity! Poor disconcerter of 
shy Cynthia! With an incoherent ref- 
erence to train-catching, the Thing was 
gone 

“Does your cat like cream, Eliza- 
beth?” then asked honest Harry. To 
murmur “Not enough to go round,” 
was to waste breath. Out ran the con- 
tents of the cream jug into the saucer 
of Harry’s teacup, down to the very 
last drop. Lowlily bent Harry, and 
with a very fair imitation of the air of 
self-conscious condescension with 
which Mr. Biggleswade serves the 
Church, did Trelawney deign to lap 
the cream held conveniently by a major 
in Her Majesty’s army to the level of 
his Persian lips. There, now you 
know all about it. 

As to that bicycling business, well 
ean I picture your wicked child enter- 
taining herself with Mr. Weekes’s ti- 
midities; but should Jem unbend in his 
reply to the cycling questions, the 
poor “half-baked” man will, I trust, be 
supplied with an expurgated addition 
of Jem’s wit. 

And now, Richard, put kind inquiry 
concerning his rheumatism to Entick- 
nap, pat the ancient Merlin and the 
mute Songstress for me, and beg Mar- 
garet, as cats do not always care for 
caresses, to make Luna’s pat from me 
a—pat of butter. 

Dear Dickory, dear 
and always your 

Affectionate sister, 
Elizabeth. 


Richard, ever 


IV. 
From Sir Richard Etchingham to Miss 
Elizabeth Etchingham. 


My Dear Elizabeth,—How like you 
this return of winter out of season? 
There is no talk now of almond blos- 
som or any other; lucky is that plant 
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that has not been over-hasty. Luckily 
for Enticknap’s temper, too, he is not 
idle, for there is a good day or two’s 
work in clearing the snow off every 
piece of exposed roof. The drift is two 
feet deep in the Little Buckland lane, 
moulded by the wind in places into 
crests running almost to a knife-edge. 
For my part, I am glad to be away 
from town, as I prefer clean snow to 
dirty mud, and that you are swimming 
in mud, I make no doubt. And so, 
yesterday being, as Pepys would say, 
a very foul, snowing, windy day, I 
trudged across to the Vicarage and 
had a good time with Parson Follett 
among his books. I have fancied now 
and again that I was really meant for 
a bookworm. On the other hand, the 
professional scholars I know have 
mostly given me to understand that 
they envy those to whom scholarship 
is a recreation; and I suspect that a 
man who gives himself to books be- 
fore he has seen anything of the world 
is but penny-wise in his own craft, for 
it may be doubted if he will ever more 
than half understand his books. The 
Vicar, at any rate, thinks that pure 
ignorance of men and affairs is answer- 
able for many astonishing conjectures 
and futile controversies of learned per- 
sons. 

We had out Selden’s “Titles of 
Honor”’—not Honour with a u, so much 
for the new-fangledness of “American 
spelling”—which seems to be an inex- 
haustible mine of elaborate frivolities. 
He sets forth the authentic documents 
about the origin of Baronets at large, 
and nothing can be less romantic. We 
date from 1611; King James I. founded 
us in the most undisguised manner to 
raise money for the settlement of 
Ulster. It must be allowed that he 
did, or endeavored to do, the business 
in a decent fashion, not by was of sell- 
ing the dignity to the highest bidders. 
The transaction was for a fixed price, 
with ready money for part and good 
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references for the rest. There were 
Commissioners “for treating with such 
as desired to be created upon the terms 
in the preamble of the Patent,” and 
they were instructed to inform appli- 
cants “that those who desire to be ad- 
mitted into the dignity of Baronets 
must maintain the number of thirty 
foot-Souldiers in Ireland for three 
years, after the rate of eight pence 
sterling Money of England by the day; 
And the wages of one whole year to be 
paid into Our Receipt, upon passing of 
the Patent.” Mr. Follett bade me ob- 
serve the Scottish prudence of the 
king as to the sterling money of Eng- 
land; Irish money was worth much 
less (like Scotch, with which—or the 
lack of it--he was of course well ac- 
quainted). The applicants had to show 
both a personal and a property qualifi- 
cation besides their money; the Com- 
missioners are to “proceed with none, 
except it shall appear unto you, upon 
good proof, that they are men of qual- 
ity, state of living, and good reputation 
worthy of the same; and that they are 
at the least descended of a Grand- 
father by the Fathers side that bare 
Armes, And have also of certain yearly 
revenue in Lands of inheritance in pos- 
session, One Thousand pounds per 
Annum de claro,” or an equivalent. 
Knights were not necessarily to be 
preferred to esquires, knighthood be- 
ing “such a mark as is but temporary.” 
There was sense in this, too, said Mr. 
Follett, as in James I.’s time several of 
the best and most ancient families in 
England had never been anything but 
esquires from father to son, as, indeed, 
some of them are to this day. Mr. Fol. 
lett himself has stayed with a western 
squire who still punctually receives a 
rent of a pound of black pepper re- 
served by a deed of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and he has seen a writ of William 
Rufus in the Record Office containing 
the identical Christian names and sur- 
names still used by the same family at 
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the same place. The secret of these 
fortunate stocks must have consisted 
in being just big enough people to hold 
their own, and not so great as to be 
tempted into high treasons and other 
dangerous adventures. I don’t think 
James I. caught many of them to be 
made baronets. I am glad they went 
on, and still go on, as plain gentlemen; 
it is one of the things that make an 
English gentleman’s position unique. 
James I. (to return to his new crea- 
tion) was even careful to provide 
against corruption and _ extortion; 
every newly created baronet was to 
take oath that he had not directly or 
indirectly given more for the dignity 
than the regulation price as laid down, 
and “the charges of passing his pat- 
ent.” Also there is a strict injunction 
that all money paid in is to be kept as 
a separate fund. Selden does not tell 
us how far these excellent intentions 
were carried out in fact, and perhaps 
he did not choose to inquire. Within a 
year “a certain controversie touching 
Place and Precedence between the 
younger sons of Viscounts and Barons 
and the Baronets” arose “out of some 
dark words contained in the Letters 
Patents of the said Baronets.” It was 
solemnly heard by James I. in person, 
with the aid of his Council, and de- 
cided in favor of the younger sons of 
viscounts and barons by a long and 
pompous decree. This decree contains 
the king’s promise to the baronets not 
to create any new title or dignity be- 
neath that of a Lord of Parliament and 
superior or equal to a baronet’s, which 
has ever since been repeated in the 
patents issued to new baronets. And 
now you are at least as well qualified 
to discuss the Honorable Order and its 
privileges as Sir Augustus Pampes- 
ford. Mr. Follett explains to me (for 
I really knew nothing about it) that the 
grievance of our Order consists in the 
Crown having declared that the sons 
of Lords of Appeal (who are barons 
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only for life) are to go before us. I 
suppose the Crown took good advice, 
and Mr. Follett as much as said he 
could see nothing in the point; the 
question seems to be whether a Lord 
of Appeal is a real baron, or, if you 
please, whether, if James I. had made 
Lords of Appeal, he would have consid- 
ered them real barons. It might have 
been a pretty question for Jacobean 
heralds to argue. But I hope Sir Au- 
gustus will not meet our good brother 
Charles, in Hans Place or elsewhere, 
while his head is full of this, as Charles 
would certainly deliver a discourse of 
half an hour, proving to Sir Augustus, 
on the most infallible Liberal princi- 
ples, that he has no business to exist. 
Perhaps I should have swallowed 
formulas, too, if I had stayed at home. 

Margaret and I have performed our 
dinner at the Squares. The dulness 
was just what you told me to expect, 
with the addition of their long dining- 
room being horribly cold; you know 
there are people who live by the calen- 
dar; so they have taken down their cur- 
tains and reduced their fires, because 
the equinox is past. Well, “I have 
been colder,” as an early saint said, 
when they asked him how he could 
bear standing in ice-cold water; and 
perhaps I have been duller at Indian 
official entertainments. But formal 
dinner-parties are a necessary evil to 
me at best. Margaret is anxious to 
keep me up to my social duties, and 
tells me we really owe it to the neigh- 
bors. No doubt she is right, especially 
as you do not contradict her. 

Jem has written to me from §.T.C., 
and it won’t do to show Mr. Weekes at 
all—in fact, I can think of nothing bet- 
ter than sending it on to you to be out 
of harm’s way. Not that Laura would 
be pleased with it, either, so treat it 
with the discretion due to a demi-offi- 
cial communication. By the way, you 
know Laura’s little habit of question- 
ing people about their letters and 
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wanting to see them. She can very sel- 
dom—perhaps never—be gratified, so 
far as mine are concerned. As ta 
Weekes, I must tell him that Jem is 
still too busy té answer in detail, 
which is true so far as it goes. 

How shall I have my Tod’s “Rajas- 
than” bound? He is barely holding 
together. You need not tell me to ask 
the Vicar. I want the benefit of your 
taste as well as his wisdom. 

Your affectionate brother, 
Richd. Etchingham. 


[Enclosure. ] 


From James Etchingham, Assistant 
Tutor of Silvertoe College, Oxbridge, 
to Sir Richard Etchingham, Tolcarne. 


My Dear Sir Richard,—It is the end 
of term, true enough, but with that end 
comes a business called Collections, not 
conducive to leisure for tutors. Any- 
how, I don’t see how I could answer a 
string of questions from a man I have 
never seen, which range over the 
whole art of cycling, and every part 
and fitting of » machine, from lamp to 
backstays. The short answer to about 
three-quarters of them is that it is a 
matter of taste, anc he had better find 
out what suiis him, and stick to it. 
Otherwise the Rev. Septimus may take 
in a penny cycling paper and become a 
valued correspondent. He can get as 
many answers as he likes that way, 
and I should think it would just do for 
him. If you wanted to know anything, 
I could tell you for yourself; that would 
be quite different. But I guess I may 
be riding about your country in the va- 
eation, and it will be simpler to call in 
person one day and see how you are 
getting on. 

However, our scholar Blunham was 
in my rooms when I got Mr. Weekes’s 
requisitions. He is an odd fish; I think 
I pointed him out to you when you 
were here. He is said to have dropped 
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his eye-glass one Sunday when he was 
reading the first lesson in chapel (it 
was a chapter in Proverbs), and to 
have found it less trouble to invent the 
rest of the chapter than to pick up the 
glass. He has taken to the wheel as 
the most independent pastime, and 
rather taken to me because I don’t 
mind what he says, don’t expect him 
to say anything, and am indulgent to 
his experiments in scholarship, even 
when I have to point out to him that 
he should reserve originality till he is 
through the schools. We were going 
out for a ride. I showed him Mr. 
Weekes, and he twinkled silently. 
During the ride he seemed meditative, 
and latish in the evening he came in 
and asked me abruptly if I had heard 
of the Professor of Aramaic’s last dis- 
covery of some new fragments appar- 
ently belonging to an apocryphal wis- 
dom-book. Now Aramaic is not a 
Greats subject, and so I gave him my 
thirteenth variation this week on the 
theme that a fourth-year scholar who 
aims at a first should not be too mucn 
interested in too many things at once. 
He remarked that he had no intention 
of reading the original, but had ob- 
tained a private copy of the Profes- 
sor’s translation in the first draft, and 
thought I might like to see it. This is 
what he offered me. 


As a pair of wheels that run truly 
with a pleasant murmuring, so is the 
talk of man and wife in an house 
which is well ruled. 

As the noise of a cheap crock which 
rattleth, so is dissension in the house 
of a niggard and a sloven. 

The inches of our gear are three 
score and ten, and though there be 
some so strong that they ride four 
score, yet is their speed but labor and 
sorrow at the day’s end when they 
fetch their wind short upon an hill. 

Blessed is the damsel whose cruise 
of oil faileth not, and who looketh to 
her own tires; and behold, he that 
taketh her to wife shall prosper. 

Three things are plagues to a wheel- 
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man, yea, and a fourth is abominable; 
a boy which leadeth an unruly horse, 
and a swine which strayeth in the 
road, and a rash woman among traffic 
which regardeth not the right hand nor 
the left; but the most grievous is a 
County Council which scattereth heaps 
of stones in the highways and saith, 
It is well mended. 

My son, beware of inventors which 
promise marvellous things with their 
mouth, lest when thou puttest thy 
trust in their many inventions thou be 
overthrown in stony places. 

Take heed unto thy riding in strange 
boroughs, and fall not into transgres- 
sion of their by-laws, lest thou be 
worsted in striving with them that 
swear valiantly before the judgment- 
seat. 

Of two manner of people thou shalt 
have a care, and flee from the third as 
an host of the heathen: a deaf man 
which walketh in the darkness, and 
children which run violently out of 
school at noontide, and a constable 
with girded loins who lurketh after 
sunsetting. 


Perhaps even Mr. Weekes need not 
be warned against the current adver- 
tisement of this type:— 


Genuine Offer. 
SELVEDGE & TRIMMINGS 
Have taken up the Cycle Trade as a 
branch of their world-wide Drapery 
Stores. 


Selvedge & Trimmings will present 
Cornhill Magazine. 


Of Janet. 


every Lady Customer who sends in 
One Hundred of their Five-Shilling 
Coupons within the half-year with one 
of their dainty and deliciously running 


Roly Poly Cycles. 


Voters, roll to Early Polls 

On Roly Poly Cycles; 

Bustling bakers, bring your rolls 
On Roly Poly Cycles; 

Holy Missioners, mind your souls 
On Roly Poly Cycles. 


Dear Madam,—Have you passed your 
youth? You will pass him easily if you 
are riding a Roly Poly Cycle and he is 
riding anything else. 


A fair customer writes:—After being 
unable, for many years, to take any 
kind of exercise, I have been for a 
fifty-mile ride on a Roly Poly Cycle. 
My doctor agrees with me that I shall 
never want to ride any other. 


You will never want to repair your 
Roly Poly Cycle after its first season. 


Madame Sarah Bernhardt writes:—I 
never fully realized the joys of decad- 
ence before I coasted down the Lijffel 
Tower on a Roly Poly Cycle. 


Ask for Selvedge & Trimmings’s 
Illuminated Cycle Catalogue. 


Here comes a man with an essay on 
the Platonic Number. I know it will 
be about everything except the text. 

Yours most truly, rigidly, and ro- 
tarily, 

James Etchingham. 


(To be continued.) 





OF JANET. 
Aged 5. 


To-day I saw your little Jan, 
You two in India far away; 
A dainty sylph that laughed and ran 
Upon the summer lawns at play; 
Dark-eyed, with elfin locks of gold, 
A medléy quaint of grave and gay, 
Of coy and forward, young and old— 
I saw your little Jan to-day. 
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She paused amidst her paradise, 
And lofty scorn was in her ken, 
Half-scanning with reluctant eyes 
The monster—me. A sprite, a wren, 
The shy beginnings of a girl, 
A saucy nymph, a wayward fay, 
A dewdrop prisoned in a pearl— 
I saw your little Jan to-day. 


Anon to battledore she sped, 
Or turned with flying puss to fly, 
Or seized the terrier by the head, 
Unconscious of her cruelty; 
Her pout is an incarnate kiss; 
She smiles, a sunbeam strikes the may; 
Her whim is law; you'll know by this 
I’ve seen your little Jan to-day. 


No news I send you; ’tis the heart 
In exile hungers, not the brain; 
What need to prate of Church and mart, 
Or Curzon and his coming reign? 
Of statesman and of diplomat? 
The more that’s said, the more’s to say; 
Kingdoms may wane, but what of that?— 
I’ve seen your little Jan to-day. 


The Speaker. 


James Rhoades. 





THE MADNESS OF MR. KIPLING. 


There is no gratitude more sincere 
than that which is paid to the man who 
can amuse us; and few of us would be 
slow to admit that Mr. Kipling has 
made the world more amusing. He 
is one of the most agreeable luxuries 
that we possess, and for what should 
we be grateful, if not for luxuries? 
But there are times, when gratitude 
sees, like Desdemona, a divided duty. 
Should it blind us to the shortcomings 
of a favorite author? Or should it 
make us indignant when he produces 
work seriously below his best level? 
There is a case to be made out for 
either side, and of course no artist can 
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reasonably be expected to produce 
nothing but masterpieces. But when 
one sees a writer wilfully making play 
in a definitely wrong direction, it is 
surely permissible to remonstrate. 
There are a dozen stories in Mr. Kip- 
ling’s new book, “The Day’s Work;” 
three of them are, as I think it will be 
generally allowed, in his best manner; 
half a dozen more are no worse than 
many good things in his earlier work; 
but the other three, though in their 
way clever enough no doubt, like 
everything else of their author’s, do, I 
must say, awaken a desire to protest. 
And some of the protests which must 
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be made against them apply partially 
to the other stories. But let us analyze 
the volume. 

Over “The Tomb of His Ancestors,” 
which relates the adventures of Lieu- 
tenant John Chinn among the Bhils 
and his hereditary domination, there 
will surely be no dispute; nor is there 
likely, I take it, to be much over “Wil- 
liam the Conqueror,” a love story set 
against a background of Indian fam- 
ine. Here is a passage I should like 
to quote before turning Devil’s Advo- 
eate. One Scott, of the Irrigation De- 
partment in the Punjab, has been or- 
dered down to fight the famine in the 
Madras Presidency, and, since the rice- 
eating people will sooner starve than 
eat unfamiliar grains, he has been 
forced to give the grain to goats and 
feed perishing babies on their milk. 
After a month of milking and baby- 
feeding, he returns to the central camp, 
where “William,” a hard-riding young 
lady with a preference for men of ac- 
tion, has been busy also. 


He had no desire to make any ¢ra- 
matic entry, but an accident of the sun- 
set ordered it that, when he had taken 
off his helmet to get the evening breeze, 
the low light should fall across his 
forehead, and he could not see what 
was before him; while one waiting at 
the tent door beheld, with new eyes, a 
young man, beautiful as Paris, a god 
in a halo of golden dust, walking 
slowly at the head of his flock, while 
at his knee ran small naked Cupids. 


That is a pretty picture, and tells all 
the more against the severe realism of 
its setting. 

The other one of the first three is 
“The Bridge-Builders,” which, for my 
own part, I should put in a class by 
itself, ranking it higher than anything 
of its author’s except only “The Man 
that Would be King.” But it is open 
to certain objections, and not unreason- 
able ones. Mr. Kipling suffers from a 
mania, which is really only the perver- 
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sion of his best quality. His passion- 
ate desire for concrete information 
makes his whole work a storehouse of 
curious and sometimes very interesting 
facts; but with the desire to know all 
about everything goes a desire to be 
able to call everything by its right 
name, and this has bred a kind of col- 
lector’s mania, a craving for strange 
words. If Mr. Kipling discovers a 
new term,—a technical term for choice, 
but any flower of American slang will 
do nearly as well—he is as happy as an 
entomologist with a new beetle, and as 
anxious to produce it. Now a story 
which turns upon a triumph of modern 
engineering gives great scope to this 
bent of mind, and the consequence is 
that the first three or four pages of 
“The Bridge-Builders” are sprinkled 
thick with words like spile-pier, borrow 
pit, trusses and revetments. Tastes 
differ about the result. To myself it 
appears to convey the atmosphere 
which Mr. Kipling wants to attain, 
and certainly the picture of the bridge 
rises distinct enough; but to many 
other people it seems a disagreeable 
pedantry, and indisposes them to fol- 
low with proper attention what comes 


after. About that, also, there are two 
opinions; one fervent admirer said to 


me that the story broke off just at the 
interesting part, where the flood came 
down on the unfinished bridge and 
went off into a silly dream. But the 
peculiar bent of the author’s mind, 
while it gives him the keenest interest 
in the bridge as a bridge, makes him 
also see in it not merely a bridge but 
asymbol. The spanning of the Ganges 
is not merely an engineering achieve- 
ment; it stands for a type of the losing 
battle which the old gods of the East 
fight against new and spiritual forces. 
Still, in the use of symbols there 
always lurks a snare, and though I 
should defend with enthusiasm the 
symbolism of this story, which lies a 
good deal nearer to poetry than prose, 
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I am constrained to admit that it sins 
by a trifle of obscurity; and in the 
other stories, the use of a figurative 
method leads the author into errors 
much worse than obscurity. In short, 
as Devil’s Advocate, I should sum up 
my indictment by accusing Mr. Kip- 
ling first, of an abuse of technical jar- 
gon; secondly, and this is a more se- 
rious matter, of an abuse of sym- 
bolism. 

The two faults are at their worst 
when they occur together, and indeed 
they are traceable back to one source. 
Everybody felt that there was symbol- 
ism, or allegory, involved in the two 
“Jungle Books,” but nobody resented 
it, for the stories were fundamentally 
interesting. The presence of Mowgli 
added the human link which is need- 
ed to bring us into sympathy, and 
the animals talked credibly. Animals 
must, and do, talk, and it seems natural 
that they should talk as Mr. Kipling 
makes them. But when it comes to 
engines discoursing on a railway-sid- 
ing, or the different parts of a ship 
holding converse, credibility ceases, and 
as Horace observes, incredulus odi,— 
the incredible is a bore. But the rea- 
son why Mr. Kipling fallsinto thiserror 
is sufficiently simple. He has a passion 
for machinery, and very rightly, since 
the marine engine, even more than 
Finlayson’s bridge, is to this age what 
the Parthenon was to Athens. Prob- 
ably his sincerest aspiration expresses 
itself in McAndrew’s phrase, 


Oh for another Robbie Burns to sing 
the song of steam. 


Mr. Kipling may live to sing the song 
of steam yet, but for the present he 
trails us somewhat heavily at the heels 
of his hobby. Machines may be alive 
to him, but they are not alive to us. 
Nobody would object to his technical- 
ities when they are used so admirably 
as in the story “Bread Upon the 
Waters,” a capital yarn, with that 
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touch of something more in it that puts 
Mr. Kipling miles above so excellent a 
spinner of yarns as Mr. Jacobs. Mr. 
Jacobs would never have realized that 
McPhee had a Shekinah in “the matter 
o’ fair runnin’.” But in that other 
story of a steamer, “The Devil and the 
Deep Sea,” I confess that the techni- 
ealities overpower me. It was no 
doubt an admirable thing that Mr. Kip- 
ling should have plotted out exactly 
what would happen in the engine-room 
if a five-inch shell fractured the bolts 
that held the connecting-rod to the for- 
ward crank; but the description will be 
worse than Hebrew to the average 
reader, for it is not merely unintelli- 
gible, but tantalizing. This, however, 
Mr. Kipling knows well enough, and he 
takes his chance; for my own part I 
willingly accept the bewilderment for 
the subsequent picture of the repairing. 
I cannot understand what is being 
done, but I can feel the feverish activ- 
ity and the sense of amazing resource- 
fulness. It enlarges one’s view of the 


possibilities in human nature to read 


of man, stripped to the skin and re- 
duced all but to a state of nature, at 
grapple desperately and successfully 
to improvise the most complicated 
weapons of civilization. 

But what I suspect Mr. Kipling of 
not knowing is, that a symbol has only 
value when it translates into the con- 
crete something less intelligible in the 
abstract; and that an allegory is only 
tolerable when its story is so interest- 
ing that one tacitly forgives it for be- 
ing an allegory. Finlayson’s bridge 
over the Ganges seems to me an excel- 
lent symbol, a material incident to 
show a spiritual conflict; the “Jungle- 
Book” stories are admirable allegories 
because there is very little allegory in 
them; we are haunted by a sense of 
some further meaning, not knocked 
over the head with a moral. But the 
sketch called “A Walking Delegate” is 
an allegory naked and not ashamed. 
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Mr. Kipling has a profound antipathy 
to Socialism, and a profound belief in 
“the day’s work” that renders him a 
valuable prophet, and in one of his 
cleverest poems, “An Imperial Re- 
script,” he put the case against an arti- 
ficial limitation of man’s energy more 
convincingly than could be done by a 
legion of blue-books. But he has now 
chosen to represent the contempt of 
real workers for the idle demagogue in 
terms of horseflesh, and the result is, 
to speak plainly, nonsense. These are 
not the ideas of horses, for the concep- 
tion of combination for a common end 
is essentially foreign to them; and if 
Mr. Kipling wanted to write the dia- 
legue it is hard to see why he shouid 
not have written it about men. Very 
probably he would say that it amused 
him to write it in this way; and that is 
an unanswerable argument when what 
amuses the writer amuses the reader 
also. This Walking Delegate is a car- 
icature of a man, but he is not in the 
least like a horse. The other horses 
are like horses, but the situation is not 
one that could conceivably arise 
among horses. Swift saw the possi- 
bilities long ago, and exhaustad the 
dramatic contrast between a man’s 


conventions and the rules of life 
among decent animals, in circum- 
stances fabulous, of course, but not 


inconceivable. And I confess that even 
the better features of the stery.--for in- 
stance, the insight into the experi- 
ences of a New York tram-horse—are 
marred to me by the dialect. There 
may possibly be some fascination 
about a tongue in which people say 
nope and yep for no and yes, but I do 
not feel it; and there are surely 
enough authors already engaged in 
garnering the rank crop of American 
vulgarisms. To a certain extent these 
have infected Mr. Kipling’s own style 
already; we find him talking about 
slugging a guard, cramping a coupé, and 
so forth; and before the century is out, 
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he may be writing vim and brainy 
with the best of them. 

“The Ship That Found Herself” is 
another allegory, or symbol, as you 
choose. If. an organization is to be 
worth its place in the world, all the 
bits in that organization have to do 
their separate work in the best way 
they can and not mind if their toes are 
trodden on, because that is inevitable. 
That is the moral of innumerable tales 
in Mr. Kipling’s work, and a very ad- 
mirable moral it is. Servants of the 
State have to realize that they are 
parts of a machine, the whole of which 
depends on the loyalty of every part. 
That is all very well as a metaphor or 
illustration. But when you come to 
writing a story to show how all the 
parts of a ship, the rivets, stringers, 
garboard-strake, and heaven knows 
what else, have feelings to be consid- 
ered, and how each learns a common 
lesson,—why then you are very apt to 
be a bore. And when you bring in the 
steam asa kind of guardian angel 
with a tendency to be facetious, you 
approach to being intolerable. 

And yet I must admit that I have 
heard an intelligent man speaking of 
this book describe “The Maltese Cat” 
as the best story in it, and next to that 
he placed “The Ship That Found Her. 
self” and “.007.” There are things to 
interest one, as well as many to annoy 
one, in the story of the ship; it is doubt- 
less a graphic account of the process 
of adjustment which actually takes 
place on a first voyage; but, “.007” is 
beyond me. Here all Mr. Kipling’s ma- 
nias break loose at once,—there is the 
madness of American slang, the mad- 
ness of technical jargon, and the mad- 
ness of believing that silly talk, chiefly 
consisting of moral truisms, is amus- 
ing because you put it into the mouths 
of machines, for machines in Mr. Kip- 
ling have mouths. Here is a sample:— 


“I’ve trouble enough In my own divi- 
sion,” said a lean, light suburban loco, 
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with very shiny brake-shoes. 
commuters wouldn’t rest till they got 
a parlor-car. They’ve hitched her 
back of all, and she hauls worse’n a 
snow-plough. I'll snap her off some 
day sure, and then they'll blame any 
one except their fool-selves. They'll 
be askin’ me to haul a vestibuled next.” 


Now in this I do not know what 


brake-shoes, commuters, or a_ vesti- 
buled may be, and as Mr. Kipling 
has already surfeited me _ with 


strange knowledge and unfamiliar 
terms, I would not thank him to tell 
me. It is enough that he should let 
loose upon us all the unknown possi- 
bilities of our own tongue without bor- 
rowing abominations from America. 
But the pith of my objection is to this 
silly perversion of symbolism. It is no 
doubt perfectly true that complicated 
machines have their idiosyncrasies, 
their personalities even, if you please; 
a bicycle can be nearly as annoying as 
a horse. For once in a way it may be 
good fun to push the fancy a little 
further and attribute to them sentient 
life, but Mr. Kipling has overdone the 
thing. If we take “The Ship That 
Found Herself” seriously, as I believe 
he means it to be taken, it is an ex- 
aggeration,—_what Mr. Ruskin used to 
call a pathetic fallacy; and the thing is 
capable of indefinite and appalling ex- 
tension. If Mr. Kipling fell ill (which 
heaven forbid), or had any reason to 
interest himself in the inside of a 
chemist’s shop, we might have the dif- 
ferent pills bragging to one another, 
and tincture of quinine comparing its 
function in the universe with that of a 
black draught. Why not? It is all in 
“the day’s work.” 

In all seriousness, be his faults what 
they may, Mr. Kipling has something 
of nearly every virtue that an author 
can be credited with. His work is ob- 
viously wrought up to the last limit of 
care; he does not produce too much— 
indeed, we would welcome more; but 


“My ; 
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he does not seem to have a sure criti- 
cal instinct. This pedantry of techni- 
cal terms seems to grow on him, and 
the craze for symbolism, with the ac- 
companying belief that a thing gains 
by being said round a corner instead 
of straight out, might very conceiv- 
ably mar the work of the one man 
among us from whom our prose litera- 
ture has much to expect. And not our 
prose literature only. Years ago, Mr. 
Kipling spoilt a poem in which there 
were almost the best verses he ever 
wrote, “L’Envio,” with unnecessary and 
crabbbed nautical terms, all the more 
annoying because in the same poem 
he had two or three times over got the 
real poetry of the thing, whose acci- 
dental details he wearied us with cata- 
loguing. Clever as it is, this is not 
poetry :— 


See the shaking funnels roar, with the 
Peter at the fore, 
And the fenders grind and heave, 
And the derricks clack and grate, as 
the tackle hooks the crate, 
And the fall rope whines through the 
sheave. 


But there can be no mistake about 
this: 


Then home, get her home, where the 
drunken rollers comb, 
And the shouting seas drive by, 
And the engines stamp and ring, and 
the wet bows reel and swing, 
And the Southern Cross rides high! 


“McAndrew’s Hymn” makes inter- 
esting reading, no doubt, but it also 
misses being poetry, because Mr. Kip- 
ling is too much set on the detail and 
cannot hide his knowledge; what he 
wants to celebrate is the power, and 
he only shows us the machinery. And 
the other fault, excessive indulgence 
in symbolism, which, as I have 
said, makes even “The Bridge-Build- 
ers” a trifle obscure, renders many of 
his verses, where he feels he is bound 
to be lucid, as incomprehensible as the 
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wildest rhapsody of Mr. Swinburne. 
Enough, however, has been said upon 
all these matters to explain the objec- 
tion without further illustration; and 


Macmillan’s Magazine. 


Lady Stalland’s Diamond. 


enough also, I hope, to convince Mr. 
Kipling, should he chance to read 
them, that these are the words of 

An. Admirer. 





LADY STALLAND’S DIAMOND: 


A STORY OF CIRCUMSTANCES. 


CHAPTER II. 


The library, as the bishop had ex- 
pected, was empty. Martin followed 
him almost at once, closed the door, 
and stood waiting. 

It was then that his lordship saw the 
full difficulty of his task. His suspi- 
cions, after all, were not certainties, 
and he was on delicate ground. He 
decided to speak delicately. 

“I wish to say a word about this dia- 
mond,” he began, after a long and 
uncomfortable pause—“the diamond 
which Lady Stalland has lost.” 

Martin inclined his head. In the 
fading light his face was perfectly in- 
scrutable. 

“We may feel sure,” continued the 
bishop—“we may feel sure that no one 
would take the stone deliberately and 
with full consideration of his action. 
Temptation is sometimes too strong 
for the best intentions; it is yielded to 
in a moment of sudden madness. The 
action is repented of as soon as it has 
been committed. Do you understand 
me?” 

“I—I think so, my lord,” answered 
the footman in a husky voice. 

“I trust that no person would be dis- 
posed to treat such a fall with too 
great severity,” the bishop went on, 
choosing his words with painful con- 
sideration; “but—but the duty of the 
culprit is clear. He will at once re- 


store the lost article to its owner in the 
way which seems best to him, and he 


will leave the scene of his temptation 
forever. You follow me, Martin?” 

“Yes—oh, yes, my lord,’ answered 
the man again; and his voice was more 
husky than before. 

The bishop felt greatly relieved. 
True, the footman had not acknowl- 
edged his guilt, but he evidently un- 
derstood. He would treat him very 
mercifully. 

“That is well,” he said; “that is well. 
And I think I may say—I feel sure— 
that if this is done not a word shall be 
said. The matter will go no further.” 

“It will go no further, my lord,” said 
Martin. “You have been so kind in 
the past that I am sure the matter will 
go no further.” 

The man’s voice was broken and un- 
steady. The library had grown darker 
during their conversation, and his face 
was turned aside, but his words were 
plain enough for any one. The bishop 
gave a slight cough, and concluded:— 

“Then. that will do, Martin. I think 
we quite understand each other. That 
will do.” 

Martin left the room silently. For a 
while his former master stood alone, 
thinking of what had passed. 

“Perhaps,” he mused—“perhaps I 
have been too easy, too merciful; but, 
after all, I could not be certain, and 
dared not make a mistake. If he has 
it, he must have picked it up just be- 
fore he came upon me in the drawing- 
Now he will restore it and go 
It is a strange business—a very 


room. 
away. 
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unpleasant business; but I have done 
my best to put it right.” 

He felt so satisfied with his efforts 
that he heard with great composure, a 
little later on, that the lost jewel had 
not yet been found. This intelligence 
was brought by Sir Edward himself, 
who entered the library looking much 
upset. 

“Every possible and probable spot 
has been searched over and over 
again,” he said. “I am afraid that this 
is not a mere case of accident.” 

“Indeed?” said the bishop gravely. 

“No. A stone of that size cannot lie 
long unnoticed. Its very brilliancy 
would be against that. I am afraid 


” 


“You are afraid?” 

“That this is a very serious mat- 
ter,” said Sir Edward in a _ lower 
tone—“a very serious matter. The 
diamond was dropped in the draw- 
ing-room just before we went upstairs 
to dress for dinner. It must have been 
picked up after we had gone and be- 
fore you came down.” 

“My own conclusion,” thought the 
bishop; and he nodded with increased 
gravity. 

“Then,” continued his host slowly, 
with the air of one who knows the im- 
portance of his decisions—“then the 
field of inquiry is limited. I quite ap- 
‘preciate the injury which might be 
done by a false accusation; but—but 
I must act at once. Some of my ser- 
vants are new and untried.” 

“Hem!” said the bishop. 
stand—I fully understand.” 

“But I must not go into this business 
myself,” added Sir Edward. “It shall 
be given into skilled hands. There is 
a man on the detective staff at Hazle- 
ton who has done well in matters of 
this kind, and I could have him here 
by to-morrow. What is your opinion?’ 

The bishop gave it his earnest con- 
sideration. He felt sure that by to- 


“IT under- 


morrow the stone would be restored 


and the affair happily concluded; but 
he could not say so. It would satisfy 
the somewhat restless and excitable 
baronet if he were allowed to have his 
own way. 

“There is no harm in it,” he decided 
aloud. “Yes, on the whole, I think 
your course is a wise one. It is such 
a delicate matter—in your own house- 
hold.” 

Sir Edward moved to the writing- 
table. 

“That is exactly the point,” he said. 
“I feel so helpless, and this man will 
know exactly what to do. I will write 
at once.” 

He rang for lights, and then wrote a 
hurried letter. In five minutes it was 
finished, sealed, and addressed, and 
given into the hands of a groom, with 
strict orders that it should be posted 
immediately. 

“Now I feel more easy,” declared the 
master of the house. “He will be here 
by Sunday evening at latest; and in 
the meantime we mnst keep our eyes 
open. Let us go into the drawing- 
room.” 

The bishop went, feeling pleasantly 
conscious that he had laid the train 
for a satisfactory sequel to this dis- 
turbing incident. His very merciful 
treatment of Martin, too, was an 
agreeable memory; and he joined the 
party in the drawing-room with a smil- 
ing and benign countenance. The re- 
straint which had naturally fallen 
upon every one only served to empha- 
size his good spirits. He told his best 
stories in his very best manner, and 
his laugh was as free and hearty as 
that of Commander Digby himself. 

When the hour came for retiring he 
passed up the great staircase with a 
light heart. It was his rule to retire 
early on a Saturday, and he had prom- 
ised to conduct the service in the vil- 
lage church next morning. He would 
spend a pleasant restful night, and 
would awake in good time to enjoy the 
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first freshness of a summer Sabbath. 

His room was on the first landing; 
but just as he reached the door he was 
surprised to hear a patter-patter of lit- 
tle feet in the corridor above. A mo- 
ment later a small figure in white ran 
to the stair-rail, and an eager face, 
crowned with a tangle of short curls, 
looked over at him. 

“Wobber!” cried a childish voice in a 
loud whisper; “wobber!”’ 

The bishop gazed at the apparition 
in astonishment. There was mischief 
in that little face; but he thought there 
was also a certain amount of awe and 
admiration. While he wondered, two 
hands seized the white-robed figure 
from behind, and he caught a glimpse 
of another face, flushed with annoy- 
ance. 

“Oh, Miss Connie, for shame!” cried 
the nurse. “Come back to bed at 
once.” 

“It’s the wobber,” protested Miss 
Connie, struggling in vain. “I want to 
see the wobber.” And then the figures 
vanished together, amid subdued ex- 
clamations of entreaty and rebuke. 

The bishop entered his room and 
locked the door. 

“The ways of children,” he said to 
himself, “are very amusing—very 
amusing—very amusing indeed. I 
wonder what she was thinking of.” 

He had almost entirely forgotten his 
previous conversation with Miss Con- 
nie, and her words had no clear mean- 
ing for him. Like many others among 
our learned, he was rather absent- 
minded, and his memory was not to 
be trusted. He dismissed the matter 
with a smile, and prepared to disrobe 
himself, in pleasant expectation of 
quiet slumber. 

During this process he became 
aware that there was something small 
and hard in one of his vest-pockets. 
With some curiosity he took it be- 
tween his finger and thumb and 
brought it to the light. 


Lady Stalland’s Diamond. 


For a few moments he gazed at the 
object in simple wonder, turning it 
over and over. Then he laid it on the 
mantelshelf, and gazed at it again. The 
wonder in his face changed to a look 
of consternation. 

The article before him was small, in- 
deed, but its size had nothing to do 
with the matter. It glittered brightly 
in the rays of the gas-jet—glittered 
with a purity and brilliancy which 
even a child could not mistake. He 
took it up again, and turned it over 
once more. 

“This,” he muttered, in a tone of sud- 
den conviction—“this is Lady Stall- 
and’s diamond!” 

Some convictions come as _ inspira- 
tions. This one followed from no train 
of thought, no mental process; but the 
mind was immediately satisfied with 
it. Afterwards came an illuminating 
flash of memory which seemed to 
make everything clear. 

There were Sir Edward’s words in 
the library—that the very brilliancy of 
the stone must have prevented it from 
lying long unnoticed. It was quite 
true—its glitter had attracted his own 
eye, and he had picked it up as one of 
the child’s toys. If it had been one of 
her playthings she would have missed 
it at once. 

And during all the searching and 
commotion the gem had been lying se- 
curely in an episcopal pocket. How 
ridiculous—how absurd! But at aill 
events it was found now, and could be 
restored in a moment. The bishop be- 
gan to put on again the garments he 
had removed, so that he might run 
downstairs. But before he had com- 
pleted this work his face clouded over 
with dismay. He stopped to think. 

In explanation of his further conduct 
it is only fair to remark here that our 
bishop was extremely, nervously sen- 
sitive. Criticism of his public work 
had caused him many sleepless nights, 
and the slightest breath of blame had 
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the power to give him pain. He sud- 
denly called to mind what had passed 
during the evening, and saw that he 
stood in a peculiarly unfortunate posi- 
tion. 

At the dinner-table he had expressly 
denied having seen the diamond. He 
had looked on at the general distress 
with sympathetic eyes; he had con- 
versed with his host on the matter, 
and had even advised him to send for 
the police. Would any one believe— 
could he expect any one to believe— 
that he had been in possession of the 
missing article all the while without 
knowing it? Preposterous! 

He might explain that he had forgot- 
ten—forgotten that he had found a 
ten-thousand pound diamond ten min- 
utes before! He might declare that he 
had mistaken it for a piece of glass, 
and they would smile. Who could 
mistake a stone wo. that lustre and 
beauty for anything else? People 
were so prone to think evil—even of 
bishops! They would glance at each 
other in a meaning way; they would 
rake up remembered cases of sudden 
temptation and quick repentance—the 
smirch of suspicion would remain 
upon his name forever. A dampness 
broke out upon his brow, and he stared 
at that wretched diamond in growing 
horror. 

There came a sound of footsteps and 
voices in the corridor. He started and 
listened guiltily, with a vague thought 
of police. Then he knew that the 
voices were those of his fellow-guests, 
retiring for the night. 

He pulled himself together. In a 
few minutes his host would come up- 
stairs also. He would wait until he 
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reached the corridor, and then call him 
in. Sir Edward would understand, 
and the matter would go no further. 
He went hastily to the door and 
waited, listening, with his hand upon 
the key. 

The time went slowly, but at last he 
heard voices once more. Sir Edward 
was coming upstairs now, probably 
with Lady Stalland. In two minutes 
all would be right again. 

But then another dreadful question 
occurred to him. Would it all be right? 
Sir Edward was of a suspicious, hasty 
temperament. Only the bishop knew 
that a detective had been sent for, and 
the master of the house would not fail 
to recall the fact. It might appear 
even more curious to him than to any 
one else. He might think that his talk 
of police had frightened the culprit 
into a surrender of his spoil. He 
might think—— Good Heavens! he 
might think almost anything, and with 
excellent reason, too. 

So the bishop reflected, in an agony 
of doubt and indecision. All his moral 
strength, his courage, his stability, 
seemed to have deserted him. He 
heard Sir Edward's footsteps ap- 
proach—they reached his door—they 
were passing. His fingers trembled 
upon the key but did not turn it. It 
was too late! 

The footsteps died away; a door was 
opened and closed at the end of the 
corridor. That sound came with a 
shock; it told him that he had failed— 
that he had fallen. The chance had 
gone. * 

“And I,” he groaned—“I am a vil- 
lain! I—I have stolen the diamond!” 

W. 2B. Cule. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ETHICS OF CONQUEST. 


It is only by slow degrees that ethi- 
cal ideas have come to be a potent fac- 
tor in regulating the conduct of nation 
to nation. Public morality has always 
lagged behind the morality of private 
relations. Nor need this occasion sur- 
prise. There was no Decalogue for 
Nations; and statesmen have declared 
that the Sermon on the Mount was not 
addressed to them in their public ca- 
pacity. With individuals it is differ- 
ent. Even the rudest form of society 
could not hold together without cer- 
tain customs which are of the nature 
of morality. The necessities of com- 
mon intercourse entail rules of con- 
duct; and private selfishness has, from 
the beginning, been modified by co- 
operation for common ends, and tem- 
pered by the sentiments which almost 
any form of family life will foster. The 
conditions of intercourse with one an- 
other, which have modified the en- 
mity of peoples, have been of much 
later growth. A State, however small, 
has always a certain independence and 
life of its own; and it has taken time 
for the idea to grow up that other 
States have rights as against it, or any 
claim to its goodwill or even forbear- 
ance. The “brotherhood of nations,” 
still little better than a dream—though 
a dream which may be prophetic of its 
own fulfilment—would have seemed an 
absurdity to the races in which West- 
ern civilization had its origin. It is 
the warlike races of the world that 
have left their mark upon modern life, 
and determined its national divisions. 
And their moralists have reflected the 
conduct of the times. Plato never rec- 
ognized rights on the part of the bar- 
barian; and Aristotle, the most sober 
and comprehensive thinker of an- 
tiquity, classes war with the chase as 
two species of the Art of Acquisition, 


and speaks of the conquest of an en- 
emy as if it were the pursuit of a su- 
perior kind of quarry. The sentiment 
of cosmopolitanism appears in the 
Stoics, but it is a symptom of national 
decadence. It was by conquest that 
the Romans extended the arts of civil- 
ization over the world. Their special 
genius was never obscured, nor its is- 
sues retarded, by the idea that the 
peoples they subdued had rights to an 
independent national existence. And 
war was equally the busfness and the 
pastime of life to the Northern races 
by whom the Romans were at last 
overcome. 

Terrible as are the calamities which 
war brings with it at the present day 
—especially war between two great 
civilized Powers—and grievous as are 
the burdens which preparedness for 
war lays upon a country’s industry, it 
would be a profound mistake to over- 
look the moral progress that has been 
made. War is no longer the habitual 
trade of nations, but only the ultima 
ratio in their disputes; and the ques- 
tions as to the justice of particular 
wars, and the rights and duties of 
States to one another—difficult as they 
may still be to answer—were at one 
time never put, because they could not 
have been understood. 

Various causes have contributed to 
this expanded application of morality. 
In the first place there was the influ- 
ence of Rome herself, both in her 
greatness and in her fall. Had the Ro- 
man empire been able to maintain its 
control over the civilized world, inter- 
national ethics would have taken a dif- 
ferent form; but the downfall of the 
empire made independent nations of 
the States previously organized under 
its rule. In the second place, the influ- 
ence of the Church can hardly be over- 
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estimated. It accustomed nations and 
their rulers to a power which claimed 
authority over the nation, not from 
mere physical force, but on spiritual 
and moral grounds. And, in the third 
place, the structure of international 
law gave definite form to the concep- 
tion that the relation of State to State 
was not altogether lawless—however 
weak might be the legal sanction. Ow- 
ing to these causes, and others, there 
grew up, especially in Western Europe, 
the idea of a certain polity of nations. 
This polity was based upon a common 
Christianity, the strength of which 
was weakened, but not entirely de- 
stroyed, by the Reformation. And it 
paid respect to the international ju- 
rists, being, fortunately, incurious as to 
the basis of their science. Even in its 
most lawless periods, when national 
rights were most wantonly violated, 
these were never regarded with quite 
the same incredulous contempt as the 
rights of barbarian nations were by 
Greeks or Romans. 

This idea of a polity of Western na- 
tions was certainly far from  repre- 
senting any real organization. Indeed 
it is to exaggerate its strength to speak 
of it as a polity; and its existence is 
best shown by considering its limits. 
It did not extend beyond the pale of 
Christianity. Non-Christian nations 
were commonly regarded as without 
the rights ascribed to Christian na- 
tions. Their conquest was permissi- 
ble; their creed a sufficient casus belli. 
Even in the end of the seventeenth 
century Leibnitz wrote a memorandum 
intended for presentation to Louis 
XIV., urging him to undertake the con- 
quest of Egypt. He did not think it 
necessary to argue that Louis had any 
claim of right or law to that country, 
but only that its possession would be 
highly advantageous. 

It is no longer openly contended that 
difference of creed is itself a ground 
for aggression. The idea has died out 
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slowly, but it is dead. It is, however, 
true that any great difference, either in 
religion or in the stage of civilization 
reached, makes a country more apt to 
overlook the rights of its neighbor. 
Colonists, in particular, are seldom 
over-scrupulous about the territorial 
rights of the aborigines—often they 
do not understand them. But the claim 
to occupy territory which is res nullius, 
is itself a recognition that, if it could 
be shown to belong to auy one, the 
right of appropriation would not exist. 
For war, or for aggression which may 
lead to war, every civilized country 
now thinks it necessary to put forward 
reasons sufficient to justify its action 
on grounds which may be roughly 
described as moral grounds. 

This appeal to some moral justifica- 
cation has accompanied the succession 
of international changes which have 
followed one another with startling 
rapidity during the past year. Even 
for the settlement of the European 
Powers in China, appeal is made not 
merely to their own interests, but to 
the rights which China has accorded 
them by treaty, and to the need for se- 
curing these rights. Perhaps this state. 
ment needs qualification as regards 
Russia. Its action follows the an- 
tique model, without much regard to 
modern ideas: it has obeyed what 
would seem to be the natural law of 
its expansion, and pursued its untir- 
ing march seaward. On the other 
hand, reasons of a very different kind 
were put forward by the United States 
as justifying their conquest of Cuba; 
and there seems no good ground for 
doubt that the humanitarian or purely 
moral motive which they professed 
was also that which influenced them 
most strongly. In Crete—as in Cuba— 
the ground for interference may be 
said to have been humanitarian; while 
the method has been less violent, re- 
sembling the settled procedure of legal 
action. And the reconquest of the Su- 
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dan was due to a multitude of mo- 
tives, in which sympathy with the suf- 
ferings of its former inhabitants, hor- 
ror at the cruelty of its Dervish rul- 
ers, regard for the territorial claims of 
Egypt, and the idea of a through-route 
from Cairo to the Cape, were all swal- 
lowed up in an overpowering convic- 
tion that national honor would not be 
satisfied until the Pur Britannica had 
been extended to the country for 
which Gordon died. 

These grounds are not set forth here 
as either good or bad. Their impor- 
tance for our present purpose is that 
they all admit the applicability of some 
ethical standard to international rela- 
tions. The nations appeal to the moral 
law; and, although its decision is nei- 
ther as swift nor as undisputed as 
Caesar’s judgment, something may be 
done to facilitate the hearing of the ap- 
peal. On the question of the morality 
of war and conquest, the moralists are 
at variance with one another: some 
maintain that all war is immoral; oth- 
ers that self-defence is its only just 
occasion; others, again, approve wars 
not directly connected with  self-de- 
fence—as those undertaken for the 
punishment of grave crimes against 
humanity, or in vindication of the na- 
tional honor, or even for the consolida- 
tion and expansion of the State. 
Among these views three opposed 
principles may be distinguished. The 
first is the doctrine that, in the rela- 
tions of nations to one another, force 
is the final arbiter of right as well as 
act. This is the theory of Superior 
Force. It places the moral idea in com- 
plete subservience to the external facts 
of history. According to the second 
doctrine, war can only be justified (if 
at all) when it is waged in self-defence 
against hostile attack; aggression and 
the annexation of territory by con- 
quest are always wrong. This may 
be called the Non-Intervention theory. 
It exhibits the historical formation and 
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development of States as due, almost 
exclusively, to immoral causes. Ac- 
cording to the third view—a view still 
in need of definite statement and de- 
fence—the ultimate justification of 
war (whether defensive or offensive) 
can only be the repression of evil and 
the promotion of good in human life. 
Perhaps this theory may for the pres- 
ent be called the Higher Civilization 
theory: although that name describes 
it but inadequately. 

The theory that might is right, and 
the law of the stronger the only law 
for States, can hardly be regarded as 
a moral theory at all, great as is its 
historical importance. But it has been 
seldom held in this crude form. The 
Superior Force is commonly regarded 
as backed up in some way or another 
by a moral force behind it: the distinct 
command of the Deity, perhaps, or, in 
vaguer fashion, some consciousness of 
the “manifest destiny” of the nation. 
In early times, at any rate, conquests 
were usually carried out in the belief 
that they were decreed of God. It was 
in obedience to the will of God, that 
the Jews exterminated the Canaanites 
and took possession of their land. It 
was in the name of Allah and his 
Prophet that the Turks overran half 
of Europe. The Crusaders invaded 
Palestine under the banner of the 
Cross. Attila called himself the 
“scourge of God.” The Greeks fought 
under the protection of their deities. 
Even the Romans would not set out 
upon an expedition until the auspices 
were favorable. And in modern times 
the Church is called upon to bless the 
country’s arms, and thanks are ren 
dered to God for victory: in the case 
of defeat, the Te Deum is still sung, but 
by the other side. 

It is quite in harmony with this that 
it is the vanquished who most often 
speak of Superior Force. They yield 
to force majeure: while the conquerors 
assert the justice of their cause, and 
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say that God has defended the right. 
Both sides seem to agree that in affairs 
international, as in other affairs, “force 
is no argument.” 

The most famous apology for the 
theory of Superior Force is Carlyle’s 
long-drawn-out panegyric on Frederick 
the Great. Considering his strong hold 
on the essential moralities of human 
life, Carlyle’s own attitude needs elu- 
cidation. He had certainly in Fred- 
erick a hero who was free both from 
the hypocrisy and from the personal 
selfishness which were the chief char- 
acteristics of his contemporary rulers. 
Behind Frederick’s power lay the ani- 
mating idea of a great purpose. And 
it is this in particular that has influ- 
enced Carlyle. He applauds, not be- 
eause he regards the physical force as 
constituting the moral justification; 
but because he looks upon it as reveal- 
ing a moral power, and therefore hav- 
ing a moral justification behind it. Is 
not God omnipotent? and the strong- 
est, therefore, most divine? 

The late Professor Lorimer of Edin- 
burgh maintained a similar view—one 
which is indeed the philosophical coun- 
terpart of Carlyle’s. “If God be the 
source of life,” he argues, “and life 
be the source of rights, life in every 
form warrants the amount of aggres- 
sion that is requisite for its preserva- 
tion and development, and the higher 
the life the greater the amount of ag- 
gression which it warrants.” Accord- 
ingly he formulates the dogma: “Ag- 
gression is a natural right, the extent 
of which is measured by the power 
which God has bestowed on the ag- 
gressor, or permitted him to develop.” 

Here, again, right is identified with 
might, only because the might is re- 
garded as having a divine and pre- 
sumably moral origin; and it is pointed 
out that the various factors which 
make up a nation’s power include what 
are called moral qualities,—foresight. 
self-restraint, obedience, sympathy, on 
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the part of rulers and people. But, on 
this theory, these qualities are moral 
only as elements of power, for power 
is the measure of right. They indi- 
eate that temporary success may not 
imply permanent success; that the 
“glorious victory’ may not be consoli- 
dated into the stable conquest. But 
when we ask whether any particular 
conquest was morally justifiable, the 
test of permanent success is the only 
one which the theory is able to bring 
forward. The conquests of Louis XIV. 
or those of Napoleon are condemned 
by it because they have lacked perma- 
nence, and therefore were lacking in 
power. But we cannot tell whether 
the conquest (or reconquest) ef Alsace- 
Lorraine by Germany was or was not 
a just conquest until we know whether 
France will ever win the lost provinces 
back. Die Weltgeschichte ist das Welt- 
gericht; and, until the day of judg- 
ment, the moral question is left 
undetermined, or guided only by the 
consciousness of power which each na- 
tion may possess. This is the Egoism 
of International Ethics. 

Extremes meet; and the transcen- 
dental Egoism of Professor Lorimer is 
in practical agreement with the empiri- 
cal Egoism more familiar to the states- 
man. That a State has only to regard 
and follow its own interests, is a po- 
sition which some publicists have sup- 
ported by argument, and which many 
have held too obvious to stand in need 
of argument. Justice, as between 
States, the late Lord Lytton contended 
in his Glasgow Rectorial Address, con- 
sists entirelyin “prudence” or “prudent 
moderation.” In other words, it is 
not justice at all, but only a 
disinclination towards acts of ag- 
gression which will bring  suffer- 
ing to one’s own country: a view which 
denies that there can be any other than 
selfish reasons to restrain a State from 
oppressing its neighbors. “But’—Lord 
Lytton may be quoted for a reply— 
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“look upon nations as what they really 
are—aggregates of citizens holding 
each other’s interests in mutual trust 
—and then the moral significance of 
what is called national selfishness is 
wholly changed. It ceases to be self- 
ishness in any proper sense of the 
word. It becomes patriotism.” Again, 
it must be answered, this is to miss the 
point. Patriotism is a regard for one’s 
country’s interests and honor: it does 
not consist in readiness to attack the 
interests and the honor of other na- 
tions. The patriot who is conscious of 
no moral laws beyond the circle of pri- 
vate intercourse, and admits the rights 
of no country but his own, is more 
likely to be a disturber of the public 
peace than a safe guardian of the na- 
tional honor. Statesmen are trustees 
of the nation’s interests; but it is a 
strange perversion of the law of trusts 
to say that trustees may disregard the 
rights of other corporations in pro- 
tecting the interests of theirown. The 
selfish theory of public morals is 
simply a denial that the conception of 
rights and duties—that is to say, that 
morality—has any application to the 
relation of states to one another. 
The absence from international rela- 
tions of the sanctions which enforce 
morality within a state, and determine 
the relative rights and duties of indi- 
viduals, has led many writers to a con- 
clusion which overlooks the universal- 
ity of the moral ideas of which civic 
duty is only one application. 

It does not follow from the above 
that our moral judgments about indi- 
viduals can be transferred without 
qualification to the conduct of states; 
and that the whole duty of nations is 
contained in the simple reflection that 
conquest is theft, and that war is either 
homicide justifiable by the right of 
self-defence, or else—murder. This is 
the position taken up in the theory of 
non-intervention. This theory has the 
credit of maintaining that political ac- 
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tivity is not outside the cognizance of 
morality. But it has two defects,—to 
which defects, indeed, its popularity is 
largely due. It overlooks the differ- 
ences between men and nations; and it 
applies to the latter an ethical system 
which is narrow and misleading, even 
in reference to individuals. 

The theory of non-intervention is 
closely connected, in its origin, with 
the body of doctrine known as inter- 
national law—or at least with one of 
its main sources. The “Law of Na- 
tions,” as it has come down to us from 
the earlier European jurists, and been 
modified by modern writers, was due, 
in the main, to two very different 
causes. One of these is the customs 
which have actually obtained in the 
mutual relations of states, and the 
agreements between civilized states 
which have recognized these customs 
as principles regulative of international 
relations. So far as recognized in this 
way, the precepts of international law 
come to have some share of the binding 
force which belongs to the positive 
law of any particular country. There 
is, it is true, no definite power charged 
with the duty of enforcing obedience 
to the precepts of the “Law of Na- 
tions;” but the constant intercourse of 
civilized countries with one another 
has produced a certain international 
public opinion; and states, like individu- 
als, are sensitive to the public opinion 
of their neighbors, though in an infe- 
rior degree. This is not merely dread 
of armed opposition—though that may 
often lie behind the feeling. States 
also feel concern for their national 
good name or reputation. It was a 
feeling of this sort that of late so 
swiftly changed American sentiment 
towards Great Britain. We may, or 
may not, have prevented an interven- 
tion in favor of Spain, on the part of 
the Continental Powers; but, at any 
rate, we saved the national self-respect 
of the United States by showing that 
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at least one European Power under- 
stood and approved their action. 

The other source of the traditional 
international law is purely ethical. It 
is based, not on the actual conduct of 
states and on their conventions with 
one another, but on e certain theory 
as to what these relations should be. 
No doubt these ethical considerations 
were to some extent operative in de- 
termining the conduct of states; and, 
in so far, the two sources of interna- 
tional law cannot be completely sepa- 
rated from one another. Yet it is pos- 
sible to distinguish the cause which 
started from the matter of fact, from 
that which had its origin in an ethical 
idea. Now this ethical system which 
was connected with the origin of mod- 
ern international law, and which made 
it possible for the “Law of Nature” to 
be regarded as the basis of the “Law 
of Nations,” started from and empha- 
sized the natural equality and freedom 
of all men. From this source is de- 
rived an assumption which underlies a 
great portion of what has been handed 
down as international law—the as- 
sumption, namely, that all sovereign 
states—i.e., all states which do not rec- 
ognize allegiance to another state—are 
to be regarded as equal and independ- 
ent. As the so-called “Law of Nature” 
Was supposed do assert the freedom 
and equality of all men, so the Law of 
Nations has tended to postulate the 
freedom and equality of all sovereign 
states. Such states are independent; 
there is none over them but God; and 
no state, therefore, can have a moral 
right to interfere with the freedom of 
action of any other state, except for 
the purpose of warding eff attack upon 
its own independence or freedom of 
action. 

This is the theory of non-interven- 
tion. It goes without saying that it is 
not the doctrine of the international 
jurists, who have too much regard for 
the actual facts of international rela- 
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tion. But it was not without effect 
upon the earlier publicists, who were 
more under the influence of the philo- 
sophical ideas of freedom and equality, 
and it led to much hesitation and un- 
certainty on their part in dealing with 
punitive wars—of which the purpose 
is the punishment or mitigation of mis- 
government—and with wars of con- 
quest. 

It is not necessary to inquire whether 
the ideas of freedom and equality can 
be so manipulated as to determine sat- 
isfactorily the scope of justice as be- 
tween individuals within the same so- 
ciety. But a protest must be made 
against the way in which ethical prin- 
ciples are applied, now to the indi- 
vidual, now to the state, as conven- 
ience may dictate. There are, in par- 
ticular, two points of difference be- 
tween men and nations which should 
not be overlooked—as they almost al- 
ways are. In the first place, the ac- 
tions of individuals are controlled and 
judged by the positive law of the state 
to which they belong, so that offences 
may be punished without either the 
injured man or his neighbor having to 
take the law into his own hands. But 
over states there is no such controlling 
power. International public opinion is 
but a weak substitute for the criminal 
law; and it has least effect upon the 
states which, from greater difference 
of history and race, live more or less 
outside the polity of Western nations. 
In the second place, we must bear in 
mind the complexity of the state as 
compared with the individual, and the 
great diversity of interests it contains 
within itself. Even if we assume, for 
the sake of argument, that the indi- 
vidual is the best judge of his own in- 
terests, and cannot injure or oppress 
himself, all that follows is that his free- 
dom should be respected so long as he 
respects the freedom of others. But 
the case of the state is different. It 
consists of a vast number of people; 
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and, in its administration of govern- 
ment, may very easily oppress the citi- 
zens. It is clear that it often does so, 
grievously. And it is at least probable 
that many states would rule still more 
oppressively did history and experience 
present them with no warnings of the 
retribution which may come, not only 
from a population goaded to revolt, but 
from the outraged sentiments of neigh- 
boring nations. 

These distinctions are often forgotten 
both by writers and speakers who are 
anxious to maintain that state action 
is not outside the scope of morality. In 
itself this is a laudable endeavor. But 
to overlook the differences between per- 
sonal and national ethics is only to 
darken counsel for the sake, perhaps, 
of a cheap epigram. Thus Sir Wilfred 
Lawson, who has a pleasant way of 
stating fallacies in their crudest form, 
referred, in a recent speech, to an im- 
portant incident in the expansion of 
nations, and said “it was like one burg- 
lar setting out to get into a house and 
finding another burglar had got there 
before him.” Even were his illustra- 
tion permissible at all, he has failed 
to bring out the real point of the inci- 
dent. For, if the one burglar has first 
put to flight the strong man of the 
house, and defeated and driven off his 
servants, surely he may have a griev- 
ance against the other burglar, who has 
slipped in—perhaps by the back door— 
and claims a share of the spoil. And 
he will be justified in refusing to take 
him into partnership, though he will, 
of course, receive him, and speed him 
on his way, with the courtesy due to a 
professional brother. He has himself, 
it is true, to answer for his conduct to 
the law of the land; and the law will 
decide whether he is really a burglar, 
or a sheriff’s officer acting under a war- 
rant. In the relation of states to one 
another, there is no positive law ca- 
pable of deciding this question; and it 
is mere prejudice to assume that the 
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house—or country—was entered “burg- 
lariously,” and not on just and suffi- 
cient grounds. 

Men and nations have a common in- 
terest in morality; but they have to 
apply it under different conditions and 
to different circumstances; and the 
laws which forbid the interference of 
one man with his neighbor have noth- 
ing to correspond with them in the mu- 
tual relations of states. Force, as has 
been seen, gives no moral right; and 
laissez faire is only a maxim of conven- 
ience under which misrule has no good 
claim to seek shelter. The third theory 
alone remains—that the ultimate justi- 
fication of war and conquest must, in 
all cases, be the moral purpose they 
pursue and achieve. This has been 
ealled the higher-civilization theory— 
partly for want of a better name, 
partly to emphasize the view that what 
is of highest value in civilization is the 
moral elements it contains, and the op- 
portunities it gives for the realization 
of moral ideals. 

It is easy, of course, to see that the 
notion of higher civilization is vague 
and variable; that almost every coun- 
try thinks its own civilization the high- 
est, and its own religion necessarily 
bound up with it; so that every aggres- 
Sive war, and every war of religion, 
might be defended by some one as in- 
struments of higher civilization. Yeta 
doctrine is not necessarily wrong be- 
cause liable to false interpretation; and 
here, at any rate, the phrase higher 
civilization is simply meant to imply 
the repression of evil and the cultiva- 
tion of whaitis good in human life. 
These two factors may be considered 
separately. 

In the first place, war, and, if neces- 
sary, the conquest of a country, may 
be rightly undertaken for the repres- 
sion of evil which is gross, and seems 
otherwise incurable. The qualifica- 
tions are necessary, on account of the 
admitted evils which war itself brings 
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with it. But when a country is so 
grossly misgoverned that peaceful life 
and industry are impossible or highly 
insecure within its borders, the evils of 
war may be short, and even slight, 
compared with those to which they put 
an end, and conquest may be the only 
practicable means of reform. In such 
a case the question, Has any other 
state a right to interfere? may best be 
answered by the other question, Has 
any government a right so to misuse 
its powers? The first and most im- 
portant function of government is to 
restrain and punish evil; and there is 
no “law of nature” restricting this 
function to the government of each ter- 
ritory assumed to have a separate ex- 
istence. The question, Who is to inter- 
fere? is certainly a pertinent and diffi- 
cult one; and a fully satisfactory an- 
swer to it will be possible only when 
an organized polity of nations has 
arisen out of our present national divi- 
sions. 

In present circumstances the ques- 
tion of the right of interference must 
be decided in each particular case 
upon its merits. If we look at the 
recent examples of interference,—those 
of the European Powers in Crete, of 
Great Britain in the Sudan, and of the 
United States in Cuba,—all of them 
may be said to have had the same pur- 
pose in view, the restraining or termi- 
nating a cruel tyranny. In the two 
former cases there was also a legal or 
quasi-legal right of interference, in 
the position of practical dependence 
which the Porte occupies towards the 
European Powers, and in the British 
administration of Egypt, and Egypt’s 
claim to the Sudan. The absence of 
any such technical ground—i.e., of any 
ground in international law—for their 
interference in Cuba, was connected 
with the disfavor with which most of 
the Continental Powers regarded the 
action of the United States. Yet the 
American Power, if ith ad no technical, 
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had yet a very real, interest, in putting 
an end to misrule so near its own bor- 
ders. Its moral position is not essen- 
tially weakened because it cannot 
quote the internatiopal jurists on its 
side. It is true that an awkward 
problem has grown out of the interven- 
tion; that what was begun as a war of 
liberation has ended as a war of con- 
quest; that the Cubans have been 
found incapable of self-government; 
that the province cannot be handed 
back to Spain; and that it will have to 
be administered by the United States 
in a manner not contemplated in their 
Constitution. But this awkward prob- 
lem does not affect international 
ethics. 

Other considerations enter when a 
country is not grossly cruel in its gov- 
ernment or customs, but simply back- 
ward and unprogressive. For it is by 
no means obvious that a backward 
state is likely to attain the best de- 
velopment it is capable of if it be put 
under the rule of a foreign govern- 
ment. The world gains instead of loses 
by having different national types, in 
so far as each strives after its highest 
development. Europe would be poorer 
to-day if English, French and Germans 
had all been reduced to a common level 
of uniformity in respect of education, 
pursuits and government. And we 
have no good ground for attempting to 
refashion the whole world even after 
the model of modern Europe. Forcible 
expropriation of a tribe from its terri- 
tory, simply on the plea that its sup- 
planters will teach its members a 
more convenient manner of living, or 
that they will put its soil to more pro- 
ductive use, has been common enough. 
Yet it would be difficult to justify it on 
moral grounds; nor do we, in this 
country, any longer claim the right of 
such forcible expropriation. 

At the same time, it would seem as 
if it were the destiny of backward 
races either to die out in face of the 
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competition of European colonists, or 
else to be taken in hand and trained in 
the arts of war and peace by some 
more advanced Power. Such control is 
itself a responsibility, no less serious 
than war; and unless the nation which 
undertakes it governs in the interests 
of the subject-race, it sins grievously 
against humanity; for it turns to its 
Own purposes a people which might, in 
time, have filled a useful place in hu- 
man progress. Perhaps such sins may 
be laid to the charge of English explor- 
ers, English companies and even the 
English government. But if so, Eng- 
land has made a noble atonement for 
her sins, for no country has been the 
loser by her rule. In India, in Egypt, 
in Central Africa—perhaps South Af- 
rica may soon be added to the list—she 
has shown herself the greatest edu- 
cator of the human race since the days 
of Imperial Rome. She has given 
peace where there was formerly con- 
stant bloodshed; she has brought order, 
industry and education to millions who 
without her aid would have known no 
security; she has gathered up the 
flotsam and jetsam from the ship- 
wreck of ancient dynasties, and made 
of them a people. 

In this article it is impossible to carry 
into detail the positive doctrines of the 
Ethics of War and Conquest. Its chief 
purpose has been to criticize two 
theories, both of which are really self- 
ish theories of national ethics: the 
“offensive” selfish theory, that force is 
its own right; and the “defensive” self- 
ish theory, that intervention can only 
be justified for the purpose of defend- 
ing a nation’s own selfish interests. It 
is not from sympathy with any na- 
tional quixotry that this latter view is 
rejected. That states should be left 
to manage their own affairs, unless 
there are grave reasons for interfer- 
ence, is not a matter in dispute. What 
is disputed is the assumption that self- 
defence is the only just ground for in- 
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terference. Were this principle ac- 
cepted, it would have been the duty of 
the “Concert of Europe” to allow 
Crete to remain the scene of intermit- 
tent massacres, and of America to 
leave Cuba a continual prey to the hor- 
rors of civil war. Grave as are the 
responsibilities of interference, it may 
yet become a duty in the interests of 
humanity. The state is a moral organ- 
ism; but it is differently constituted 
and differently circumstanced from 
the individual man, and, on this ac- 
count, it may be called upon to vindi- 
cate morality in a way which does not 
apply to individuals. 

Using, for a moment, the language 
of some of the older moralists (Locke, 
for example), it may be said that 
while the “law of nature,” or moral 
law, is binding upon nations, they are 
yet in the “state of nature” in which 
there is no “common executor” of that 
law; so that when one state offends, it 
is open to any other state to execute 
the law and inflict the penalty. Civil 
government takes away from the indi- 
viduals which compose it this duty or 
liberty of punishing offences, and ap- 
points special officers of its own for 
the purpose. There is no similar con- 
trol in affairs international. It is, of 
course, possible that the “Concert of 
Europe” may one day develop into an 
authority with power to wield the 
sword of justice over offending states; 
but the day has not yet dawned. 
Only when it has come, and the combi- 
nation of civilized governments is 
backed by force sufficient to restrain 
the aggression or misgovernment of 
any state, will it be possible to main- 
tain the thesis that non-intervention is 
in all cases the duty of individual na- 
tions. Only then will it be reasonable 
to expect the separate Powers to dis- 
pense with their mighty armaments. 
The Czar’s rescript is not yet a practi- 
eal proposal. Everybody says polite 
things about it, but no nation takes 
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it seriously. “The man who is in ad- 
vance of his time,” it has been said, “is 
already on the threshold of immoral- 
ity.”” And the nation so far in advance 
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of its time as to divest itself now of its 
means of defence, would be on the 
verge of annihilation. 
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In India, as in Greece of old, there 
is a Mount Olympus; here the gods 
live, and from here they look down 
upon the sons of men below, pitying 
them somewhat, for they are less fortu- 
nate than they, and very hot in the 
summer weather; here, from their high 
seats above the clouds, they order the 
affairs of men. 

Theirs is an instrument greater than 
any known to those other gods of 
Greece, one more potent than the 
thunder of Zeus, swifter than the 
winged feet of Hermes, and more bind- 
ing than the chains forged by Hephezs- 
tus; by its means they turn the minds 
and works of men, however far 
away they may be, down in the brown 
dust glare, or the steamy vapors that 
lie below. 

It is not an elaborate instrument; it 
consists of threads of wire, with long 
poles set into the ground at short inter- 
vals, and clerks attached at long inter- 
vals. By its means armies can be gath- 
ered together a thousand miles away, 
war can be declared or peace pro- 
longed, and men made to stand, to ad- 
vance, or to fly. And the men below 
hate the instrument, for they never 
know what it will do next, sometimes 
they cannot be sure whether its next 
achievement will be quite right, or alto- 
gether wrong. And yet they know its 
power and have to obey its promptings. 

Now, when the gods are not playing 
with the instrument, they gladden 
their hearts by means of pleasant pas- 
times, just as the men below do, 


though with lighter hearts, for the air 
is fresh and clear up there; they play 
games with balls and sticks and feath- 
ers, dance to bright music, and sit out 
between the dances with their god- 
desses. And this last is what two of 
them were doing one night. It was at 
a great ball, at which all were assem- 
bled, and at which ambrosia was 
wafted in the air, and nectar flowed 
freely; in a great hall, decked in becom- 
ing fashion with flowers and draperies, 
and with pleasant nooks where gods 
and goddesses might sit awhile. 

One god was an old staff officer, a 
widower, called Colonel Chambers, and 
by him, held captive for the next two 
dances, sat a graceful, healthful fresh- 
looking girl, just out from home. 

The other was a Captain Gerald, a 
young staff officer, beside whom lan- 
guidly reclined a lady of certain age; 
the latter had a captivating glance, 
with long eyelashes that drooped, and 
a complexion which seemed to have 
defied the ravages of time and climate. 
There may have been things about her 
which were not quite natural. I know 
not; but at any rate, the result pro- 
duced was well nigh perfect of its kind 
—a perfection of art and maturity com- 
bined that appealed to the young man 
strongly, and made him happy, just as 
the pretty face and fresh ideas of the 
young girl gladdened the old colonel. 

The band began to play for the next 
dance, and the girl’s feet to patter in- 
voluntarily to the music, all impatient 
to be gliding again to its beat. There 
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was no choice for the weary old man, 
glad as he would have been to sit at 
ease. He had, as it were, to let her 
loose again, and let her dance, which 
meant his dancing, too; but the other 
couple stayed on, gazing into each 
other’s eyes and talking in soft under- 
tones. After having labored three 
times round the room in a rollicking 
polka with his energetic young partner, 
Colonel Chambers was glad to lean 
against the wall and take breath. Just 
as they reached this somewhat uncom- 
fortable haven, a telegram was brought 
to him. The colonel put it in his pocket 
with the careless air of one whom the 
fall of empires fails to shock. The 
girl looked at him, and laughed to her- 
self, thinking that if he could put on 
such airs he was surely fit to dance 
again. She forced him out into the 
room, this time fairly putting him 
through his paces, never letting him 
have a “breather” till the band stopped 
playing. They sat down again in the 
old place, then, when she thought that 
he ought to have recovered, she re- 
minded him of his telegram by saying: 

“What was that which was brought 
to you just now, Colonel Chambers? 
Don’t you think you had better read 
it?” 

“Dear me, yes, dear me! Of course,” 
he replied. ‘“‘Will you excuse me open- 
ing it in your presence, my dear young 
lady? It may be important, perhaps 
most important.” 

She hated an old man who called her 
his “dear young lady,” and would have 
liked to box his ears, but without fur- 
ther comment she bowed her head, and 
let him read his telegram. It pleased 
her to see the consternation in his face. 
There was no _ superior official non- 
chalance in his manner He 
frowned, he coughed, he very rudely 
scratched his head; at last, drawing a 
long breath and filling out his chest, 
he regained his normal pomposity and 
addressed his partner. 


now. 
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lady, is im- 
I must see 


“This, my dear young 
portant, most important. 
the chief at once.” 

“All right, Colonel Chambers,” the 
girl answered, with half a pout, half 
a sigh of relief. “I'll look after myself. 
The chief has just gone to his second 
supper. He is with Mrs. Talbot; I saw 
them going in as the last dance.ended. 
Will you be back in time for the next 
one?” 

“T’ll do my best, you may be sure; 
I’ll do my best,” and he beamed upon 
her and toddled off. 

Now fortune favors the brave; and it 
was with the greatest ease that the 
Colonel discovered the great man 
whom he was seeking, sitting beside 
the lady above mentioned, with a bot- 
tle of “Simpkin” in front of him and 
the dainties of the season on his plate. 
And besides, on the other side of the 
lady was a mighty civilian, one in fact 
without whom such urgent matters as 
now lay in his hand could not with pro- 
priety be discussed, but who was pow- 
erful enough to give the weight of civil 
sanction to anything that might be 
proposed. 

It was necessary to disturb this 
merry little supper party. The good 
lady who was the present stumbling- 
block, was, however, provided for 
without difficulty, and left in charge of 
the nearest vagrant man, a harmless 
young subaltern, who, having been 
just done out of a dance, and being also 
greedy, had come into the supper-room 
to console himself. Then the trio re- 
tired into a corner and discussed a 
grave situation. 

After a few minutes’ conversation a 
certain course was decided upon, and 
Colonel Chambers had to see that the 
decision was telegraphed without de- 
lay. It was indeed an atrocious nui- 
sance and a gross indignity that an offi- 
eer of his service and standing should 
be transformed after midnight into a 
mere clerk, and even into a telegraph- 
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orderly; for the likelihood of finding 
any responsible person to deliver the 
message at this time of night seemed 
very small. As he passed reluctantly 
through the ball-room, at one end he 
caught sight of “his dear young lady,” 
looking round about her with an anx- 
ious look. She was divinely pretty, 
and his eye kindled and his vanity 
swelled up within him; he made sure 
that she was gazing around for him 
and anxiously awaiting him. It was 
too tantalizing! 

“Can’t I get some one to send off this 
confounded telegram, and have my last 
dance with her?’ he muttered, and 
moved on, seeking a way to obtain his 
end. 

Meanwhile, the thoughts of the girl 
were these :— 

“If he does not come in half a minute 
then I am saved. Here comes Tommy 
Johnson swooping down upon me al- 
ready. Of one thing I am certain, and 
that is that I will never, never give 
three whole dances to a wheezy old 
fogy like that again—mamma or no 
mamma.” 

But in blissful ignorance of these 
mental comments, Colonel Chambers 
laid his plans to suit his own wishes. 
He caught sight of Captain Gerald 
emerging from the distance with the 
same fair lady on his arm. 

“Ah-ha!” he exclaimed to himself. 
“That's the very man; it’s his business 
to send these wires off, not mine;” and 
stepping towards him, touched him au- 
thoritatively on the shoulder; then 
rudely ignoring his partner, and with 
his back turned squarely upon her. the 
Colonel began the whole story ef the 
telegram, and explained hurriedly what 
the orders about the reply were. 

“All right, sir,” answered Gerald re- 
signedly, but promptly, “I'll send it off 
at once. But had I not better write 
the words of the telegram down first?” 

“Write them down’ the colonel re- 
torted impatiently. “What? Do you 
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really call yourself a staff officer and 
ean’t draft a telegram yourself? Well, 
here’s a pencil——” and he produced 
his dance pencil. 

“Confound it! the point is broken. 
Where’s yours?” Gerald produced his, 
and by an odd chance the point of his 
was broken, too. Meanwhile, the lady 
fingered her pencil slyly; it had a beau- 
tiful point; but nothing would induce 
her to volunteer the loan of it, for the 
sake of however urgent a state matter, 
to an old boor like that. 

So the two had to abandon the writ- 
ing down of the words, and Colonel 
Chambers, now waxing very impatient, 
said that it did not matter; and what 
was the use of fussing about a pencil, 
when there were lots in the telegraph 
office. The sooner the telegram was 
sent off the better; and with that, he 
bolted in search of “his dear young 
lady.” Meanwhile, Gerald’s partner 
had turned and rent him. What had 
he meant by letting that old man come 
up, draw him aside, and leave her 
standing in the cold looking like a fool, 
without his ever so much as apologiz- 
ing to her? And was he actually going 
to send off that absurd telegram? 
What did it matter? Why could it not 
wait? She would never call a man a 
friend again. They were all like that. 
When they had nothing to do, they 
would deign to bestow their attention 
on a woman, but directly the slightest 
thing intervened, even a little stupid 
bit of work, then the poor woman went 
to the wall, and so She 
bored to death, and was going home 
at once. No, she would not say good- 
by to any one. . . He had said that he 
would escort her home, and was he 
going to play her false over that, too? 
Oh, very well; if he had to go, the 
sooner he went, the better. . . So good- 
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night. 

So Gerald departed meekly, and 
wended his sorrowful way to the tele- 
graph office. 
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Now is it difficult to imagine— 

Firstly, how it came about that 
Colonel Chambers, in his hurry and 
keenness for the last dance with his 
dear young lady, made one or two 
points ambiguous. 

Or secondly, how it came about that 
Captain Gerald, with his hair well 
eurled for him, and his tail well 
twisted, by a lady whose charms had 
always appealed strongly to him, but 
whose tongue was undoubtedly long 
and sharp, turned the ambiguities into 
glaring mistakes, and the slight devia- 
tions into a gigantic bungle. Or again, 
was it highly extraordinary that the 
telegram which at four o’clock that 
morning, after a short and disturbed 
sleep, woke up the general who com- 
manded at the frontier station of Lar- 
ansabad, made him exclaim aloud:— 

“God help them all! They are stark 
staring mad!” 


II. 


The Salaman Khels are a somewhat 
uncouth specimen of civilization; they 
dwell in and about a certain rather bar- 
ren valley barely thirty miles in length. 
Though absolutely unattractive, and 
generally unproductive, yet this valley 
runs up from the border of India close 
to the border of another great country, 
and so, for this reason, like many such 
valleys and tracts of country, it has 
come under the “sphere of British in- 
fluence.” The expression is a vague 
one; it may mean so little, and it may 
mean such a very great deal. 

In this instance, up to the present 
date, it had certainly meant a good 
deai, and this was mainly owing to the 
excellent work of one young man, to 
whom the Government, nothing loath 
to save expense, had a few years pre- 
viously lent a ready ear, when, as po- 
litical officer to the expedition that had 
originally opened up the valley, he had 
given it as his opinion that after a year 
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or two there would be no need of regu- 
lar troops to occupy it, provided a corps 
of levies was raised from among the 
inhabitants themselves. And being a 
young man held in high esteem, blessed 
also with powerful interest at head- 
quarters, he was promptly given the 
permanent appointment of political 
officer to the Salaman Khel valley, 
with grants of money wherewith to 
raise his levies. 

He had now been holding this ap- 
pointment for five years, of which the 
end of the second year had seen all the 
regular troops leave the valley, and the 
Government confident that there was 
no more need for them. 

His levies had become a more or less 
organized body, and they occupied for- 
tified postsat important points through- 
out the domain. And to one or two of 
these posts the coolies of the Military 
Works Department had come and 
built within them pleasant little bunga- 
lows for Captain Inglis, the political 
officer, and the levies themselves had 
made for their Sahib little gardens 
around these bungalows, where flowers 
and vegetables grew. Each little 
house had a store of provisions ready 
for the coming of the Sahib; and down 
below, just beyond the mouth of the 
valley, was the important cantonment 
of Laransabad, where Inglis had, as it 
were, his town house, from which he 
made frequent expeditions up the val- 
ley to his two or three little country 
seats, where he heard complaints, in- 
spected his levies, received visits from 
the tribesmen, and distributed the 
largesses of Government with a bounti- 
ful hand; and then he would maketours 
of the outlying villages, most of which 
lay among the hills above the valley, 
whither he would go, escorted only by 
a few of his untidy ruffians, the levies. 
Here, too, he would deal death among 
the “chikor,” or fish for “Mhasir”’ in 
the upper reaches of the Salaman river, 
until he became known in all the 
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country side as a familiar figure, as a 
great and bountiful Sahib, and a 
mighty Nimrod. The “Maliks” of the 
villages would come forth at his ap- 
proach, bringing dainty gifts of fruit, 
or highly sweetened tea; the children 
learned not to fear him, but sidling up, 
would take hold of his stout fingers in 
their tiny hands or pull inquisitively at 
the buttons of his gaiters, or set the 
rowels of his spurs spinning round and 
round, to their huge delight; and if, 
on occasion, he gave “bakshish” to 
one of them, that child remembered 
it, and would boast of it in after 
days among his friends or to the 
“Sahib-log.” 

But Inglis’ work with the levies 
was that in which he took most pride. 
They were not a smart lot as soldiers; 
they had a few brass buttons on their 
uniform, but they would never keep 
them bright; they marched in loose 
shoes and always out of step; a stereo- 
typed thirty-inch pace and heavy 
boots would have been a torture to 
them; they handled their arms in 
clumsy fashion, and to see a squad do 
the manual exercise was like watch- 
ing a team of bell-ringers. Yet in their 
own quaint fashion they loved the 
drill of the Sirkar, and all the custom- 
ary forms of military régime, for they 
had acquired an honest and deep- 
rooted pride in the fact that they were 
“Sipatris.” 

Inglis’ friends at Laransabad used 
to chaff him at the serious way in 
which he regarded their military 
achievements; in fact, he had a long- 
standing friendly bet, of rather vague 
conditions, with one Jones, of the gun- 
ners, as to the manner_in which they 
would acquit themselves in the event 
of their being ever really put to the 
test. 

But Inglis had seen from the first 
that the only way to make any progress 
with his levies was to instil into them 
this spirit of pride in their status, and 
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not to strive after miracles. He knew 
as well as any sergeant-major of Foot 
Guards that they had not in them the 
makings of a smart corps; so he turned, 
as far as possible, a blind eye to their 
defects in appearance, but took every 
care that they became good shots, 
which they did become, or were so 
naturally; and he took good care that 
they were happy and contented, and 
kept on hammering at the central idea 
that they were servants of the Sirkar, 
and should be proud accordingly. And 
they did indeed become proud with the 
right pride. This helped to attain a 
state of discipline which otherwise 
could never have been dreamed of 
among such rough material; and side 
by side with these feelings there grew 
up in them a strong personal affection 
and honest respect for their command- 
ant, so that below the rough surface of 
awkward, untidy ruffians was to be 
found a right loyal spirit, and a strong 
fellow feeling with all the interest of 
the Sirkar and the great Queen-Emp- 
ress. They quarrelled among them- 
selves on occasion, it is true, and once 
or twice used government ammunition 
in order to kill each other; but these 
were minor irregularities, and grew 
less frequent as time went on. 

So Inglis grew contented with, and 
confident in, his men, for he knew they 
were loyal, he knew of their personal 
attachment to himselt, while a more 
nimble lot hardly could be met with, 
or one more suited by instinct, charac- 
ter, and early training for the kind of 
rough warfare in which they would 
have to engage in emergency. 

Suddenly, one day early in Septem- 
ber, and a few days before the ball 
took place that was alluded to in the 
last chapter, Inglis received a peremp- 
tory telegram, ordering him to confine 
the area of his political operations en- 
tirely to the line of out-post down in 
the valley; this was followed by a let- 
ter stating the reasons, which were, 
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that much discontent and disaffection 
had been made known as prevailing 
over large portions of the frontier; 
that it was desired that no chance of 
an open collision should be given to 
any frontier tribe for the present, and 
that it would, in the meanwhile, be 
highly rash and foolhardy on his part 
to expose himself more than necessary; 
any personal attack upon him would 
cause complications, which should be 
avoided at all costs. 

Captain Inglis acquiesced, for had 
not the order come from Simla? But 
the matter troubled him sorely. Had 
not he promised to go out the day after 
to the village of Larazar to settle a 
dispute which two Maliks, acting on a 
principle which was beginning to su- 
persede the old idea of appealing to 
rifle and sword, had spontaneously 
agreed to refer to him. 

It was one of the first occasions that 
any such case had been brought to 
him, and he was eager to sow the seeds 
of the principles of justice among 
these people, and here was a grand op- 
portunity. Besides, he had promised 
to go. What excuse could he make? 
For to such men as these it is hard to 
explain that a promise is no longer 
binding when a telegram and a written 
order from somewhere else intervenes. 

“Besides,” his thoughts went on, “if 
there is any danger of disaffection, 
why not let me be en évidence? If I 
hide myself unaccountably at a critical 
moment, it will just give the chance 
they want to all the villains who 
might otherwise lie low.” 

But such a clear order had to be 
obeyed; and Inglis, lying idle day after 
day in his front post at Ghazi Shah, 
fretted and grew morose. He sent 
trusty messengers to the Maliks of 
Larazar with the reasons for his ab- 
sence, knowing fuil well that they 
would be misunderstood. If he had 
lied and said that he was ill, perhaps 
all would have been well. But he 
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could not lie, and he hated that way of 
being political. The answer he re- 
ceived did not belie his fears. He 
sent a further message—which it was 
probably an error of judgment for him 
to do—in one last endeavor to explain 
the workings of the Sirkar, and how it 
controlled his conduct. The reply that 
he received contained a touch, just a 
touch, of insolence, all duly hidden in 
a lather of flattery; still he knew by 
then that perhaps the work of five 
years was thrown away. 

Meanwhile, on the heights where 
these villages lay, above the valley, 
much work of a kind was on foot. 
The hold on disaffection had been re- 
laxed ever so little; and now a wave 
of rebellion coming from tribes beyond 
swept upon these men also. 

A “Mullah” came and preached here 
and there, and from here and there up 
rose men with free tongues, whose 
tongues had been tied for long by the 
influence of the brave, gentle-hearted 
Sahib, who had come ever and anon 
and brought to bear upon them the 
light of the good intentions and the 
fearless power of the Sirkar. But now 
he came not, even though he had prom- 
ised. And what was he, after all, but 
a man? and what were his countrymen 
but men, nay, unclean infidels and 
treacherous land-grabbers! 

And so the fire was kindled, and all 
around these mountain-tops the tribes- 
men gathered and discussed their plan 
of campaign. 

“We will drive the Sahib from Ghazi 
Shah, we will build a strong tower 
below it, where the valley is narrow 
and there is a smal! kotal, and by the 
help of the prophet never let the Sirkar 
or any infidel come beyond.” 


There, one night, the fires burnt 
brightly on the hills all round the coast, 
but no shot was fired. The next day 
Inglis, with a few sabres (he counted 
a sprinkling of “Sowars” among his 
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untidy army) went out reconnoitring as 
far as he would permit himself, ac- 
cording to his interpretation of the 
orders he had received. On his return, 
as his party was retracing its steps 
down a nullah that led back to the 
main road, and which passes close 
under a jutting spur of hill, they were 
fired upon once—twice—thrice, and one 
man was hit and his horse shot dead 
under him. Inglis dismounted, and ex- 
tricating the fallen rider and his car- 
bine, he gave the carbine to one of the 
men, while with difficulty the wounded 
man was hoisted on to Inglis’ horse. 
The animal being a strong weight 
earrier, Inglis had soon mounted too, 
and now there was nothing to do but 
return to the post, and first of all to get 
beyond easy range of that threatening 
spur of hill. So they crashed over big 
rocks, leaped down into the strong beds 
of nullahs, and galloped over ground all 
crumbling with rat-holes, till there was 
a decent interval left between them 
and the hill. They were soon quite 
close to the post, and glad to deposit 
the wounded man in the charge of the 
hospital assistant who ministered to 
the medical needs of the levies. On 
inquiry it was found that all had been 
quiet since they went out in the early 
morning; so that, after all, there was 
nothing to be gathered from the inci- 
dent. Such a thing might occur any 
day, in peace or war, and was con- 
stantly occurring, for there was no con- 
trol possible over every independent 
“badmash” that might possess a rifle. 
Inglis telegraphed the details of what 
had occurred as a matter of routine, 
and without comment, mentioning also 
that fires had been seen on the hillside 
the night before. This also, though it 
might mean much, might, on the other 
hand, mean nothing at all. So, having 
fulfilled his duties to the almighty 
wire, he retired to his bungalow, 
changed his clothes, ate his breakfast, 
smoked, performed the ordinary rou- 
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tine of the day’s work, and so passed! 
the day. 

About six o’clock in the evening he 
sallied forth, to stroll round the post 
to talk to the men of the levies, and 
while away an hour. 

At one of the gates on the opposite 
side to that by which he had ridden in 
the morning, he heard a slight commo-: 
tion. The sentry at the gate was re- 
monstrating volubly with a lad of some 
fifteen years, who was evidently trying 
to obtain admission, which the sentry 
was refusing to him. 

Inglis recognized the boy at once as 
Yusif Khan, the nephew of one of the 
Maliks of Larazar. This boy had come 
to him once before, begging to be en- 
listed in the levies. Inglis had laughed 
at him, and told him to come in two 
years’ time, when he would be a big 
man, but that now he was too young. 

The men standing round informed 
him that the boy had tried to gain ad- 
mittance in the morning, but that as he 
had no pass into the post, he could not 
be admitted; that he had then gone 
away, or had, rather, been driven 
away. And now, just as Inglis had ap- 
proached, he had apparently sprung 
up again out of the ground, and began 
loudly clamoring and 
permission to speak to the Sahib. 

Inglis told them to bring him to his 
bungalow, and, retracing his steps, sat 
down in his veranda, awaiting the boy. 
It appeared that the latter wished no 
one to be present at the interview, and 
so every one was sent away. Yusif 
then came forward and salaamed. 
When asked what he wanted, he began 
beating about the bush in true oriental 
fashion. 

“What do you want?” 

“Sahib, there were a great many fires 
last night on the hills.” 

“Yes, and what then?” 

“Sahib, they must have been clearly 
seen by you.” 

“They were.” 


for admission 
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“And, your honor, I want service in 
your honor’s army.” 

“Yes; but, my good boy, what is the 
connection? And did I not tell you only 
the other day that you were too 
young?” 

“Yes, Sahib, but be pleased to listen. 
I am not too young. Please listen. 
How can I be too young, for the Sahib 
knows that I can shoot. Did I not put 
a bullet into the Sahib’s empty wine 
bottle two weeks ago, at a distance of 
three hundred yards, after three at- 
tempts, with my own rifle? and my 
rifle is not clean like your honor’s; the 
rust has eaten it, and it is made of 
three broken pieces. And I can run 
down the stony hillside as well as any 
grown man, and climb to the top of the 
high hills without fatigue, carrying a 
load of bullets. 

“So, Sahib, 
soldier. 

“Protector of the poor, this is not all. 
Those fires last night were the fires of 
my own people; and they sat late by 
them reviling your people, and vowing 
that they would turn you from the val- 
ley, level your fort to the ground, and 
burn your honor’s white houses. And 
Sahib, they have already shot down 
three men of their own, who were on 
their way to give you warning. Many 
men are ready to fight, and by night 
more will be assembled, and to-morrow, 
soon after dawn, the attack will begin. 
I sat late last night where my uncle 
sat. I bowed my head, and pretended 
to sleep, but I slept not, and when my 
uncle slept, then I crept away, and, 
crawling upon my belly till I could no 
longer be seen, I came to your honor’s 
fort at daybreak. The sentry would 
not let me enter, and drove me away; 
so I went away, but crept back again 
and hid between two large stones, on 
the chance that in the evening your 
honor might come forth, and by your 
honor’s kindness I have made my re- 
quest.” 


I wish to serve as a 
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Inglis did two things; he sent a 
salaam to the Sabadar of the levies 
and he sent for a telegraph form. 
When the Sabadar came he solemnly 
enrolled Yusif Khan among the levies 
and handed him over to the Sabadar, 
bidding him see that he had all that he 
needed. Then on the telegraph form 
he wrote down all that was of impor- 
tance in what he had just heard, andin 
order to save time, and to insure 
speedy action, he directed it to General 
Howell’s staff officer at Laransabad; 
he made no suggestions, but simply 
stated the fact that it was reported on 
credible authority that a large number 
of tribesmen would atack the post of 
Ghazi Shah soon after daybreak on 
the morrow. 

It was now seven o’clock in the even- 
ing, and what with a little delay here, 
and a little delay there, it was not until 
after nine at night that General How- 
ell became possessed of the facts con- 
tained in the telegram. 

Now it so happened that at the time 
when the political officer had been left 
alone with his levies in the valley, and 
all regular troops had been withdrawn, 
certain very definite orders had been 
given to the G.O.C. at Laransabad, by 
which it was strictly laid down that 
the Salaman Khel valley was not to be 
considered in his district, and that, ex- 
cept in one contingency, he was on no 
account to manceuvre troops there. 
This seems, at first sight, a most short- 
sighted policy, but the order had been 
the outcome of a special agreement 
made with the Salaman Khels, by 
which, in return for certain conces- 
sions, they were given a promise that 
they would not be harassed by the 
presence of regular troops in the val- 
ley, and that nothing short of a definite 
casus belli should lead to any such 
course being taken unless the posts in 
the valley were actually cut off from 
all communication with Laransabad. 

Now the information which General 
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Howell received did not represent a 
state of affairs such as permitted the 
order to be suspended. No warlike 
act could be said to have been commit- 
ted until the tribesmen actually began 
their attack (for the casual snipping of 
that morning could not be considered 
as involving the whole clan), and while 
the General was in receipt of informa- 
tion from the political officer it could 
not to be said that the latter was cut off 
from all communications. He longed 
madly to send out a flying column at 
once, but here again the grip of the al- 
mighty wire held him bound and help- 
less. He grimly compared himself to 
the Bengali station-master who de- 
spatched the famous telegram to his 
nearest European superior, a hundred 
miles away, with the words: “Tiger on 
the platform. Please arrange.” And 
it was with the ignominious feeling of 
being just such another as the Bengali, 
that he referred the matter in a lengthy 
telegram, that took some little time to 
reach its destination. This was the 
telegram that was handed to Colonel 
Chambers, as he stood paying servile 
court to a maiden in her teens in a ball- 
room at Simla, and that might have 
lain for hours in his pocket, but that 
this same young lady, tired of his op- 
pressive attentions, reminded him of it. 
But the answerthat was given by word 
of mouth by Colonel Chambers, and was 
passed on by him, in all the hurry of 
ardent love, to Captain Gerald, and 
that Captain Gerald, rudely torn from 
the side of a comely matron, and pre- 
cipitately flung from her good graces 
at the same time, and smarting cruelly 
from the effects of her tongue, de- 
Spatched at the telegraph office, what- 
ever its original purport may have 
been, reached General Howell at La- 
ransabad, worded as follows:— 


“Please direct Captain Inglis to re- 
turn to Laransabad immediately, tak- 
ing with him only what escort he con- 
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siders necessary; no reinforcements 
are to be sent from Laransabad.” 


And so small wonder that an order to 
tell Captain Inglis to abandon his post, 
and leave the levies holding it to be cut 
up by their infuriated countrymen, 
should have caused the General to ex- 
claim: “They are stark staring mad!" 

Then what of Inglis’ feelings when 
this same message was reported to him 
by telegraph, and reached him an hour 
later? 

It was five o’clock in the morning 
when the unwelcome scrap of paper 
was brought to him as he lay sleeping; 
he had slept but two hours, for, in view 
of the unsettled state of affairs, he had 
been up half the night, going the rounds 
of the sentries, and seeing that all was 
well. He had found every man alert 
and vigilant, and the more responsible 
ones had appeared fully alive to the 
increased importance of their duties. 
He had talked to some casually, and in 
a tentative fashion had succeeded in 
drawing them out. He had gathered 
that in every case their attitude was 
one of resignation to “Kismet,” coup- 
led with a fixed determination to hold 
out against their own countrymen for 
the sake of the Sirkar. So, giving di- 
rections that he was to be called on the 
slightest cause for alarm arising, he 
had turned in for a couple of hours’ 
sleep with no despondent feelings, but 
with the idea uppermost in his mind 
that if his levies played up well on the 
morrow till help came, it would be a 
great feather in their caps. 

And then he was awaked by this 
message. He lit his candle and read it 
dreamily. “What was it all about? 
‘Take an escort—only what was neces- 
sary for his own safety.’ Leave the 
levies in the post? No, no, it can’t be. 
Let me read it again. God help me! it 
must mean that; there is no other 
meaning possible. But what can they 
want? What do they think? Are they 
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all gone crazy, or become old women? 
How can I? How could I? And yet 
they say I must. Well, how does the 
wire finish? ‘No reinforcements are to 
be sent from Laransabad.’ Phew! and 
they have got a brigade there lying on 
their backs doing nothing!” 

And the more he thought of it the 
more incomprehensible the telegram 
seemed, and the more impossible it 
seemed to obey it. It was true that he 
could rise now, take a few Sowars with 
him, and be in Laransabad for break- 
fast, and have got clear of the post be- 
fore the time that the attack was ex- 
But in another sense, how im- 
For one mo- 


pected. 
possible it was to do so! 
ment there was doubt in his mind, the 
honest doubt of a man who fears to 
disobey an order. He knew, too, that 
flat disobedience, such as he contem- 
plated, was a grave offence; that, in 
the ordinary course of things, he would 
suffer for it severely; and then, irre- 
spective of consequences, to go against 
the dictates of discipline was hard to 
do. This doubt and hesitaton was tor- 
ture to him. In a moment he had 
weighed all in the balance, and as the 
horrible picture rose before his mind’s 
eye of a British officer turning tail and 
leaving to their fate a hundred and 
fifty faithful fellows, who relied on him 
and who, mainly through his own do- 
ing, were now in danger of being cut 
up by their own countrymen, he rose 
from his bed, exclaiming, ““My God! it 
ean’t be done. I will stay here till the 
last, for all the Simlas in the world.” 

He telegraphed back: “Your telegram 
not understood; am remaining here.” 
But the native who worked the wire 
came to him shortly to tell him that he 
could not succeed in transmitting the 
message, and thought that the wire 
must have been cut. “So much the bet- 
ter,” said Inglis bitterly to himself. “If 
they won’t help me, at least they will 
have to leave me alone.” 

He dressed, and prepared for a hot 
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time. The men fell in, and their sec- 
eral posts were allotted to each. The 
garrison was just enough to man the 
walls, but few men were left in re- 
serve, and Inglis foresaw that they 
would all be dead-beat before their 
work was ended, whatever the end 
might be. He knew, too, that it was 
only a fight against time, for if the 
tribesmen were determined, they must 
eventually take the post, and mean- 
while, was there not a piece of paper 
lying in his pocket that told him in 
plain, unmistakable terms that no re- 
inforcements were to be sent from be- 
low? 

He thought it wise now to scan the 
sky-line of the hills on both sides of 
the post. Taking his field-glasses he 
looked all around, but not a sign was 
to be seen of a moving object. But 
lower down on the hillside, on either 
side of the valley, and within an easy 
range of where he stood, his eye de- 
tected with a shock several complete 
saugars. These had not been’ there 
the night before; they must have been 
constructed for use during the night by 
the artful enemy. His first idea natu- 
rally was that they were even now oc- 
cupied, but this was shortly dispelled 
by the sight of several bright stand- 
ards that appeared for a moment, fol- 
lowed by a shower of bullets plunging 
in and around the post, and apparently 
fired from higher up, where the stand- 
ards had appeared, though not a sign 
of a living creature was apparent a 
moment afterwards. This first fire did 
no harm, although some of the bullets 
had fallen in awkward places. “They 
ean’t do us much damage as yet,” 
thought Inglis, cheerfully; “they can 
only tire us out, or knock down an oc- 
easional fellow who exposes himself, 
and we must stick close to the walls 
while they fire down from the heights. 
We are splendidly loopholed; we have 
ditches and abattis all round; we have 
water and rations enough to keep us 
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going several days, and we have got 
cool, willing fellows to defend each 
other.” 

Then came another shower of bullets, 
better aimed this time and more effect- 
ive. Inglis heard a cry of pain behind 
him, and turning round, saw a poor fel- 
low lying grovelling on the ground with 
a stream of blood pouring from one of 
his putties. It was Yusif Khan the 
new recruit, that had brought the news 
of the attack. He bent over him, and 
the boy, with one great effort, re- 
strained the low moan of pain that 
was just escaping him, and with a set 
face, but with a light of recognition in 
his eyes, assured the Sahib that all was 
well; then the hospital Babu came up, 
and the boy was carried off to the shel- 
ter of the hospital. 

The bullets now came thick and fast; 
some stuck in the walls, some went 
singing over the fort, some struck the 
rough stone loopholes on the parapets, 
and broken pieces of lead came fly- 
ing in at awkward angles and now and 
again lodged in the flesh of men. 

In a few minutes, two men lay dead 
and another wounded, and, meanwhile, 
the enemy were clearly advancing. 
Nothing, however, could be seen of 
their advances. No vestige of cloth- 
ing or limb of men appeared on 
the hillside, save only when the 
gay standards were lifted as a sig- 
nal for firing. For the tribesmen were 
doing with the big stones of the hill 
what once a famous force had done 
with the trees of Birnam Wood; each 
man had a big stone that he pushed 
along in front of him, and crawling be- 
hind it, he was able to advance unseen. 

It was not much use to open fire. 
Yet who could let strong men stand 
and be hit for nothing, when one and 
all were dying to loose off their rifles, 


and when the letting off of a few 


rounds acted as a safety-valve to their 
feelings? 
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He let them fire. They fired steadily, 
aiming on the off-chance at points on 
the hillside; but the aim was futile, 
and the tribesmen still advanced, and 
now indeed, were near to the saugars 
that with forethought they had pre- 
pared the night before, as the position 
from which to make their fiercest on- 
slaught. 

This steady advance had its effect 
upon the hitherto patient levies; some, 
indeed, lost heart, and one or two, less 
staunch than the rest, began to mur- 
mur. Then doubt came into their 
minds as to whether they were not, 
after all, playing the part of fools and 
dupes. Anxious, questioning glances 
were cast upon Inglis. and at last one 
spoke. 

“Sahib, does the Sirkar know that we 
are being attacked?” 

“Yes,” came the answer in a slow, 
stern voice; “I have informed the Sir- 
kar.” 

Another man chimed in: 

“Sahib, will the Sirkar send help?” 

“How should the Sirkar not send 
help?” he replied, and a nervous 
twitching of his arm made a piece of 
paper rustle in his pocket. 

“Protector of the poor, when will the 
army of the Sirkar come?” 

“Get behind your loophole, you son 
of an owl; the Sirkar will send help 
soon,” and again the paper rustled. 

“Has the Sirkar sent news that help 
is coming?” 

“Yes, look to your front,” he thun- 
dered, and the telegram that gave the 
lie to all his promises rustled in his 
pocket a third time, and he felt like 
Peter when the cock crew, and could 
have wept bitterly; he had to turn 
away and hide his head for a while, for 
he had never told a lie to a native in 
his life before. 


But after all he was not far from the 
truth, and indeed, black as the lie had 
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seemed to him as he told it, yet even 
so he could hardly have believed that 
help would not come. Men, British or 
native, could hardly be left to die like 
dogs, with not a hand lifted to save 
them; and meanwhile General Howell, 
after forwarding the orders he had re- 
ceived, had been in a continuous fever 
of rage and anxiety. He had had his 
horse saddled at once, and soon was 
galloping to the telegraph office, that 
any reply that Inglis might send 
should not be delayed in reaching him. 
He waited outside the office im- 
patiently for half an _ hour. No 
answer could be expected in that 
time, but still he could wait no longer. 
He wrote off a hasty message, asking 
Inglis when he was to be expected; 
this seemed as sensible a question to 
ask as any when the whole world was 
upside down. He stood over the op- 
erator in the hot, stuffy room, pouring 
with perspiration, which he never no- 
ticed at all. The operator felt nervous 
with the General at his elbow, and still 
more so when he found that something 
was distinctly wrong. At last, with 
much misgiving, and in a deprecating 
manner, he said: 

“Beg pardon, sir, but I can’t get 
them to answer; something is wrong 
with the wire.” 

But he was still more alarmed and 
astonished when the General, on hear- 
ing the remark, leaped in the air with 
a joyful shout, slapped his thigh for 
gladness, and in a moment was on his 
horse, galloping towards the office of his 
staff officer. And as he went, he kept 
muttering to himself “They can’t stop 
me now! they can’t stop me now!” For 
the situation had altered; it was now 
no case of a mere band of insignificant 
levies whose lives were at stake; it 
was no case of a single officer whose 
prestige in the eyes of those whom he 
commanded was in grave jeopardy; it 
was the almighty wire itself that had 
been cut, and this, in itself, was a call 
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to arms. Did not the standing orders 
regulating his command prescribe that, 
should communication with the posts 
in the valley be cut off, then, and then 
only, was he empowered to despatch 
troops into it? 

It was now not much after six. His 
garrison was trained to meet emer- 
gencies; transport was ever ready at 
hand, and with a lightning rapidity, 
such as makes even the Germans 
wonder, a flying column was soon 
fallen in and ready to start; a handy 
little body of men and mules, the 
mules all sturdy and well under con- 
trol, the men hardy, well-equipped, 
and ready in body and mind for any 
work that might come their way. 

Jones, of the mountain battery, com- 
manded the column, and he bethought 
him now of his bet with Inglis, and, 
wondering grimly what the result 
would be, would have given all he had 
to be sure that he would lose it. 
Three hundred rifles, with two moun- 
tain-guns and a few sabres, made up 
the total, and with stout hearts and de- 
termination showing plain in their 
faces, the column filed out upon the 
Salaman Khel road, and settled down 
to its thirty-mile march against time. 

The General’s parting words to 
Jones were as follows:— 

“Good luck to you; and for God’s 
sake let the wire rip; and go straight 
for Ghazi Shah.” 

Then turning back to cantonments, 
he composed and despatched a lengthy 
telegram for the information of the 
great men whose slave he was. This 
telegram puzzled certain wise heads, 
who could not see the reason for the 
somewhat labored excuses it con- 
tained, and on other heads it fell like 
a thunderbolt, for it revealed a gigan- 
tic blunder that had been committed 
on the night before. 


Meanwhile the column rattled mer- 
rily along to order. Thirty miles 
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against time is an ordeal in itself for 
every individual doing it, but perhaps 
it is worse to be the man who regulates 
the pace and who is confronted at 
every turn by the same dilemma—how 
to reach the goal in time without hav- 
ing your men all dropping away from 
you. 

Everything was all right for ten 
miles; the pace kept was good and 
steady; the men keen and uncomplain- 
ing, and not one fell out. Not so later 
on. Near the first levy-post two men 
dropped with heat apoplexy; while the 
column that not long before had kept 
almost within the proper limits from 
front to rear, now tailed out to twice 
that space. Mule loads came off here 
and there, and that delayed the bag- 
gage, though this had to rank as a sec- 
ondary consideration in the present 
crisis; it could come up afterwards 
with its guard of thirty rifles, or else 
trust to luck. It was necessary to halt 
occasionally, and after each halt the 
task seemed greater and the goal, if 
possible, farther off. When, after a 
longish halt about half way, the men 
had devoured their cooked rations, and 
now fell in again to resume the march, 
Jones, looking down the line and see- 
ing the signs of weariness that the 
food seemed only to have intensified, 
began to doubt, and prayed inwardly 
that the day would end without fail- 
ure. 

Luckily, there seemed to be no great 
danger to be apprehended from the 
rear, or if there were, it had to be ig- 
nored. Luckily, too, there were plenty 
of spare mules, and most of those that 
fell out could be placed on these, and 
later could be left at some block-house 
held by the levies, of which they 
passed several. It cost Jones a qualm, 
with his poor opinion of these ruffians, 
to leave good men and good rifles in 
their hands, but it was a case of ne- 
cessity, and there was nothing else to 
be done, for there were too many help- 
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less men for the number of spare 
mules. 

It would take too long to enumerate 
all the agonies that were suffered: the 
regular gnawing of the freshly raised 
and newly broken blister; the giddi- 
ness in the head of one; the nausea of 
another; the foul clinging of dust to 
the throat of another, and his hopeless 
inability to drink from his bottle of 
water without lagging from the extra 
effort; the dead weight of the rifle and 
the drag-drag of the ammunition 
pouches on the hips; the grim misgiv- 
ing of the strong man who has taken 
the rifle of a weaker on his own shoul- 
der, and fears after a while that he 
has taken too much upon himself; the 
feeling of dead weariness at the halt, 
and of pain all over as the march is 
resumed and the bugle blurts out the 
relentless call to advance; the sinking 
of despair as it is murmured down the 
column that there are six, five, four 
miles to cover still; the anxious looks 
of the officers as still another and 
another man falls out, and as the pace 
has perforce to be checked so that the 
tail of the column may keep up; the 
eager consultation of their watches as 
they pass some known landmark; and 
when at last the head of the column 
reaches the kotal, from which the post 
of Ghazi Shah, lying in a dip of the 
valley beneath them, can be seen, the 
way their hands quiver, and the way 
their hearts beat as they raise field- 
glasses to their eyes to discover how 
things have fared with the beleaguered 
garrison. 

But what of the wild exultation of 
knowing that they are in time? How 
did the news brighten the gray looks 
of all as it spread in lightning rumor 
down the column? How did the ach- 
ing, halting limbs spring again, and 
the thirst, the giddiness, the pain in 
the eyes, the tenderness in the feet, 
the dragging weight of arms and 
equipment all become _ forgotten? 
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‘The rumor was like a breath of magi- 
cally healing air. It swept from front 
to rear and told them all that the en- 
emy had so far been given no chance 
of rushing the post, but were gathered 
in groups behind rough saugars; that 
these saugars were some seven hun- 
dred yards away from the fort, and 
though higher than it, were yet lower 
than the kotal behind which they now 
stood; that the saugars were open 
towards the flank and rear, and that 
their inmates should be an excellent 
target for both the guns and the in- 
fantry; and that, so far, the coming of 
the relieving party was apparently un- 
known to the tribesmen. 

This last fact, indeed, had puzzled 
Captain Jones throughout the march; 
not a shot had been fired upon his ad- 
vance guard, not a sign of resistance 
shown; and even now he could see the 
tribesmen collected in their saugars 
and firing into the posts with their 
backs exposed to him, and evidently 
in blissful ignorance of his approach. 

He, of course, did not know how a 
trusty spy of the Salaman Khels had 
left Laransabad that very morning 
bringing the news that the Sirkar did 
not intend to send help, or that this 
happened to be the last spy from that 
quarter, so that no conflicting news 
had since come. 

And so now the Salaman Khels, se- 
rene in their minds from outside op- 
position, and_ revelling in the fight, 
were prolonging it sweetly, like the 
taste of some dainty morsel, knowing 
that at any minute they could make 
the posts theirs, yet now lying behind 
their saugars and easing off their fire 
somewhat to gaze in triumph at the 
wretches helow, like some tiger paus- 
ing ere her last fatal pounce. 

Jones had taken the precaution of 
letting no one show himself above the 
summit of the kotal, and he laid his 
plans with a view to preserving this 
concealment till the critical moment. 
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His artillery consisted of two guns 
only. He brought up the battery 
mules just on to the kotal,and found for 
each gun a spot where it lay almost 
concealed by the irregularities of the 
ground. Meanwhile he sent the in- 
fantry slightly off to the flanks and 
bade them advance cautiously, half on 
the right flank, half on the left, to 
where they could fire to advantage 
upon the rear and flank of the saugar 
that lay nearest to each on its own 
side of the valley. They were not to 
fire until the two guns had dropned 
shells into their two saugars. 

The guns were then laid on the sau- 
gars and fired off simultaneously. 
With a groan of disappointment, Jones 
saw that each gun had fired over the 
mark, the distance having been over- 
calculated, and he feared that after all 
he would not catch the enemy in their 
trap. But he ordered the guns to be 
re-loaded, and, with the sighting re- 
adjusted, to be fired again as quickly 
as possible. In reality, the error in the 
sighting at first of the guns had done 
no harm, for the tribesmen, always 
afraid of artillery, now lay paralyzed 
with astonishment and fear in the 
saugars, not daring to move. They 
heard for certain that no help was 
coming from below; and now suddenly, 
without warning, and from no one 
could see where, the accursed shells of 
their foes had come whizzing over 
their heads. But the post itself had a 
better view of the kotal, and the levies 
had hailed with joy the sight of the 
battery mules as they had cast their 
burdens. And now, quick as thought, 
when they perceived on what objects 
the guns were directing their fire, they 
sighted their rifles on the ground above 
each saugar and stood ready. It was 
less than two minutes that the tribes. 
men had lain helpless and inactive, but 
in less time still, “bomb, bomb,” went 
the two guns from the kotal, and each 
shell went right home into the midst 
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of a crowded mass, mangling limbs, 
and spilling blood, and dealing death. 
Like wasps from a smoked nest, and 
with wild shrieks of rage and panic, 
up the two hills from the two saugars 
ran a miserable mob, and as they ran 
“bang, bang,”’ came deadly rifie-lading 
vollies from the infantry and on the 
kotal, and “ping, ping, ping,” in their 
backs came the swift, independent 
firing from the posts. Many more fell 
dead, and many more wounded, and 
the rest ran for dear life up the hills. 
Then the guns fired upon the two sau- 
gars next within range; two shells 
dropped inside them, but behold, they 
were empty. 

Like good hill-warriors, the Salaman 
Khels knew how and when to make 
themselves scarce, and they had done 
so. With that marvellous rapidity and 
stealth that no European can under- 
stand, much less emulate, some fifteen 
hundred tribesmen that five minutes 
ago had been gathered and ready to 
pounce upon a wretched pent-up garri- 
son, had disappeared like the smoke 
from afar. 

Amid the excitement of victory, and 
when it was clear that further firing 
or pursuit was useless, Jones  be- 
thought him of his long-standing 
bet with Inglis. After sending piquets 
to the top of both hills, and arranging 
all that could be done for the comfort 
of his troops, he mounted his pony and 
trotted down the rough road to the 
post, eager to congratulate his friend 
on the splendid behavior of his levies, 
and to vow to him that the very next 
night he dined at the mess in Laransa- 
bad, he should drink a skinful of the 
best in honor of the levies, and as pay- 
ment of the bet. 

So, bursting with pride and gladness, 
he clattered into the fort. A Subadar 
of the levies met him at the gate and 
saluted gravely and with dignity. 

“Sahib,” he said, “the Sirkar has in- 
deed come, and we are saved.” 
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“Yes, Subadar, Sahib saved, and just 
in the nick of time, too,” he answered, 
in what Pushtu he knew. “And great 
is the bravery of yourself and your 
men. But where is the Captain 
Sahib?” 

The Subadar’s dignity was dissolved 
in tears. 

“O lord and master, he lies on his 
back, and for some hours he has not 
moved, and there is a bullet in his 
breast. But the doctor, Babu, says 
that he still lives. Be pleased to come 
quickly to him. God knows that per- 
haps your honor may again open his 
eyes and breathe life into him.” 

Jones had dismounted, and now ran 
with the Subadar till they came to the 
little flower-garden by the bungalow 
where, on a charpoy under a mulberry 
tree, Inglis was laid. 

He looked at him gravely, helplessly, 
while a man rau to his pony to fetch 
his brandy-flask from the holsters, for 
this was the only remedy he could 
think of, and this seemed futile enough 
since the hospital assistant had done 
all that could be done for him. 

Then the Subadar spoke 
through his tears. 

“Sahib, he fell soon in the fight; but 
yet it was he that saved us, it was he 
that made our hearts brave and gave 
us hope. At one time we doubted; we 
knew not what was the intention of 
the Sirkar, and in our folly we feared 
that no help would come. But his last 
words were to bid us look to our front, 
and to tell us that the Sirkar had 
promised to send help, and then the 
bullet struck him and he fell. But his 
words remained in our hearts and we 
knew that help was come. So we 
looked to our front, and indeed help 
came.” 

As he listened, Jones’ eye fell idly 
on a crumpled piece of pink paper held 
tightly in Inglis’ hand in an uncon- 
scious grip. In an absent way, he took 
the hand in his, gently pressed back 
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the fingers that held the paper, and 
taking it up, read what was written 
upon it. It was a telegram. And as 
the native officer told his tale of Inglis’ 
avowal that help would come, his eye 
fell upon the words, “No reinforce- 
ments are to be sent from Laransa- 
bad.” 

He glanced curiously at Inglis’ face, 
and there, beneath the contortion of 
pain, beneath all the signs of exhaus- 
tion, beneath all the pallor of coming 
death, he thought he read too the 
traces of the fierce mental ordeal, with 
its doubt, its apprehension, and its 
shame, through which Inglis must 
have passed as he gave his strong de- 
nial to the charge that seemed too 
true. 

The spirit-flask came. Jones poured 
the contents down the dying man’s 
throat, and by the mercy of God he 
opened his eyes once more, to see 
Jones standing above him, and to know 
that the help he had vouched for had 
come. 

A faint light of recognition came 
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into his eyes. Jones, bending over 
him, raised his head gently with his 
hand; a smile came into Inglis’ face 
as he looked up, and Jones just 
caught the words, “Thank God, it was 
true, it was true!” But these were 
the last words he spoke. 


An old officer, who lately retired un- 
expectedly from an important ap- 
pointment with the rank of major- 
general, now bores his friends in- 
tensely in the club of a small watering- 
place in the Channel Islands; and a 
once promising officer now does the 
dull daily round of regimental duty in 
a steamy cantonment of Lower Bengal, 
thinking often regretfully of the de- 
lights of a certain city on a hill, and 
dreaming sometimes of a fair siren 
with drooping eyelashes. 

And in a famous frontier regiment a 
young native officer wins good esteem 
and carries his head high, and thinks 
sometimes with sorrow of the first 
Sahib he ever knew; and his name is 
Yusif Khan. 

Powell Millington. 





THE SAILOR OF THE SAIL. 


I sing the Sailor of the Sail, breed of the oaken heart, 
Who drew the world together and spread our race apart, 


Whose conquests are the measure of thrice the ocean’s girth, 
Whose trophies are the nations that necklace half the earth. 


Lord of the Bunt and Gasket, and Master of the Yard, 
To whom no land was distant, to whom no sea was barred; 


Who battled with the current; who conquered with the wind; 
Who shaped the course before him by the wake he threw be- 


hind; 


Who burned in twenty climates; who froze in twenty seas; 
Who crept the shore of Labrador and flash’d the Caribbees; 
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Who followed Drake; who fought with Blake; who broke the 
bar of Spain, 

And who gave to timid traffic the freedom of the main; 

To whom all things were barter—slaves, spices, gold, and gum; 

Who gave his life for glory; who sold his soul for rum— 


1 sing him, and I see him as only those can see 
Who stake their lives to fathom that solveless mystery; 


Who on the space of waters have fought the killing gale, 
Hlave heard the crying of the spar, the moaning of the sail; 


Who never see the ocean but that they feel its hand 
Clutch like a siren at the heart to drag it from the land. 


T see him in the running, when seas would overwhelm, 

Lay breathing hard along the yard and sweating at the helm. 
Isee him drunk and fighting roll through some seaboard town, 
When those who own and rob him take to the street and frown. 


O Sovereign of the Boundless! O Bondsman of the Wave! 
Who made the world dependent, yetlived and died a slave. 


In Britain’s vast Valhalla, where sleep her worst and best— 
Where is the grave she made you—your first and final rest? 


Beneath no stone or trophy, beneath no minster tower, 
Lie those who gave her Empire, who stretched her arm to 
power. 


Below those markless pathways where commerce shapes the 
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trail, 


Unsung, unrung, forgotten, sleeps the Sailor of the Sail. 


From ‘Songs of Sea and Sail.’’ 


Thomas Fleming Day. 





WILLIAM BLACK. 


It was my good fortune to know the 
late William Black from the very be- 
ginning of his career in London. He 
became a member of the literary staff 
of the Morning Star, the daily news- 
paper which then represented the po- 
litical, economical and social views of 
Richard Cobden and John Bright. 


Black had but lately come up from 
Scotland to seek his fortune in London, 
and he made himself welcome to the 
Morning Star by his brilliant gifts as 
a writer. His inclination at that time 
seemed to be towards the writing of 
poetry, as his inclination had previ- 
ously been towards the art of the 
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painter. He wrote verses which had 
undoubtedly the true poetic touch and 
feeling in them; but his work on the 
Morning Star consisted chiefly of 
bright, descriptive prose. From the 
very first, he-showed a genuine skill 
and power in describing any scene that 
came before his eyes—a street crowd, a 
landscape, a picturesque ceremonial of 
any kind, anything that had in it either 
color and movement, or cclor and ab- 
solute stillness. We had an evening 
edition of our paper called the Evening 
Star, and in that every day we hada 
special column or two entitled “Read- 
ings by Starlight,” and to those “Read- 
ings by Starlight” Black contributed 
many a_ sketch. His contributions 
were essays on all manner of subjects— 
bright, odd fantasies, pictorial studies 
of landscape and crowd, short stories, 
vivid little essays; everything that 
gave a chance to his love for the poetic 
and the picturesque. During the war 
between Prussia and Austria, in 1866, 
Black went out as special correspond- 
ent from the Morning Star to the Prus- 
sian camp; and he did his work as a 
war correspondent well, as, indeed, he 
did everything well that he attempted; 
but it was not the kind of work that 
he would have chosen to do if abso- 
lutely left to himself, and I do not 
think he ever became a special corre- 
spondent again. He gained something 
from his experience, however, which 
was of use to him in more than one of 
his novels; and the experience, with 
all its roughness and all its difficul- 
ties, must have been in a certain sense 
congenial with his tastes, for he had 
an inborn love for German scenery and 
German literature. He was a dreamer 
about Germany before he ever saw the 
Rhine. I think that through his whole 
literary career the scenery in which he 
most delighted after that of his own 
Scotland, and of the England which he 
made his home, was that of Germany 
and of Brittany. 
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When the Morning Star ceased to ex- 
ist, Black became attached to the edi- 
torial staff of the Daily News, and 
there I became once again a colleague 
of his, after I had been absent for a 
considerable time in the United States. 
Black, however, gave up journalism 
soon after my return to England. He 
had found his path in life as a writer 
of novels, and he held to that path and 
never showed the least desire to wan- 
der from it. I am not about to enter 
into any consideration of my dear old 
friend’s place as an author of fiction. 
That has been settled long since. He 
opened a new chapter in novel writing, 
and his name will always be remem- 
bered when the literature of Queen 
Victoria’s reign is called to mind. My 
desire is rather to say a few words 
about the man himself, during a friend- 
Ship which lasted for more than thirty 
years. I have never met with a man 
who knew more thoroughly the kind of 
work which it best suited him to do. 
Rousseau has somewhere deplored the 
fact that so few men are able to make 
up their minds as to the value of this, 
that, and the other ambition of life to 
them, and to put away resolutely all 
that, in any sense, was of no account 
to them. William Black was certainly 
one of those rare and happy men. His 
tastes were very varied; he loved paint- 
ing and music and reading, as he loved 
yachting and shooting and travel. Al- 
though he took no part whatever in 
active political life, yet he had clear 
and decided political opinions, and 
was in thorough sympathy with many 
a good cause. But he did not allow 
anything to withdraw him from his 
own especial work in life; and, happily 
for him, even his love of the sea, and 
of the moors and travel, only helped 
him to accomplish his own peculiar 
purposes, and supplied him with ever 
new material for the exercise of his 
craft. He had no ambition whatever 
to shine in society. His books, 
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everyone knows, were greatly admired 
by Queen Victoria; and there were 
many inducements to him to seek for 
a welcome in the very highest circles 
of English life. But Black had no 
social ambition of that kind to trouble 
his mind, and would not have crossed 
the street for the sake of having his 
name chronicled in the pages of a so- 
ciety newspaper. Yet he was not in 
any sense whatever a self-centered or 
a lonely man. Nobody could have en- 
joyed pleasant company more than 
William Black did; he had as keen an 
appreciation of good fellowship as he 
had of mountain and of lake. He was 
a most charming host; and in his home 
—Paston House, Brighton—used to wel- 
come gatherings of friends whose only 
qualification was to be bright and hu- 
morous and genial, and, above all 
things, not to be commonplace. 

Black was not a great talker, al- 
though he could always say good 
things, and he loved to keep the talk 
going. Indeed, he impressed strangers 
by his habitual quietness and reserve; 
he did not care in the least to be lion- 
ized, and people who came obviously 
with the intention of transacting a lit- 
erary conversation with him, were apt 
to set him down as naturally shy and 
silent. He was, however, a capital 
talker, and he had a great variety of 
subjects. He had been about the 
world a good deal, and he never went 
anywhere without bringing something 
back which other travelers might have 
left wholly unnoticed. Whatever he 
felt, he felt deeply. I remember his 
reading out one night at my house, 
many years ago, the whole of Swin- 
burne’s poem, “Hesperia,” with a feel- 
ing, and what I might call a dramatic 
form of expression if it were not evi- 
dently altogether unstudied, which 
brought every shade of the poet’s 
meaning to the heart and the intelli- 
genceof all his listeners, someof whom, 
before he began to read, were preju- 
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diced against Swinburne, and could not 
believe there was anything in him that 
was not strained, overwrought and un- 
natural. One thing I believe William 
Black could not do: he could not make 
a speech. At least, so he often told 
me and others, and I am sure he meant 
what he said; but somehow, I think 
that if he had ever been forced by irre- 
sistible necessity to attempt an oration, 
he would have got out of the difficulty 
with some happy sentences destined to 
find a place in the memories of his lis- 
teners. He was, so far as I could see, 
perfectly unspoiled by his success, and 
those who can carry their recollections 
back to the days when “A Daughter of 
Heth” and the “Princess of Thule” 
made their appearance, will know 
what a success that was which lighted 
up a literary career hitherto compara- 
tively obscure. Black thoroughly un- 
derstood his own work and its value. 
As Thackeray says in the preface to 
“Pendennis,” “He could no more ig- 
nore his success than he could any 
other event of his life.” But Black 
never over-rated the value of his own 
work; he never fell into the mistake, 
so common among other authors, of 
idealizing what he had done, and feed- 
ing himself with the delusion that he 
had attained perfection. He was a 
thoroughly modest worker; he did his 
very best, and he did it in his own 
way; but he was a keen observer of 
everything, even of his own work, and 
he was too conscientious an artist to 
indulge in self-conceit. Some of his 
literary friends used to say that he had 
a very easy time of it, for, during a 
great part of his successful years, it 
was his custom to write but two hours 
a day, and that not by any means on 
every day in the week. But then, 
Black was working hard at his books 
before he put a pen to paper. He 
thought out his scenes and his charac- 
ters, and their meetings and their talk 
(he had seldom much of a story to 
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trouble himself with); he thought them 
out in the streets, in hansom cabs, on 
the deck of his yacht, in long walks by 
the sea; and when he sat down to his 
desk he had only, as he told me him- 
self more than once, to copy out what 
was already written down in his mind. 
Black’s friends have gone, some of 
them, very different ways, since those 
far-off days when he wrote for the 
Morning Star; some have stuck to 
journalism and done nothing else, and 
grown prosperous, and some have 
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stuck to journalism and have not pros- 
pered, and some have become success- 
ful painters, and some have gone into 
politics, and have almost lost touch of 
the delightful literary life, and one, at 
least, has become a supreme authority 
on finance, although in no wise per- 
sonally associated with companies or 
speculations of nay kind; but one thing 
in common I think I can positively 
affirm of all Black’s early friends, and 
that is, they all remained his friends up 
to the very last. 
Justin McCarthy. 





CHILDREN’S FRIENDSHIPS. 


We need not consult the biography 
of the author of “Alice in Wonderland” 
for evidence that he understood the 
way to win the affections of little girls 
like Alice herself. He began, as we 
read, by being serious and polite; his 
manner, as all who knew him will re- 
member, was composed, even to a cer- 
tain primness of demeanor, and the 
humor which lay under the surface 
was reserved for the hours of matured 
confidence, and never exhibited as a 
means of attraction in the early stages 
of acquaintance. “Grown-ups,” and es- 
pecially men, are at a great disadvan- 
tage in winning the affections of chil- 
dren, for the latter are critical over a 
wide range, and only appreciative over 
a narrow one; wherefore, those who 
seek their regard, and ultimately their 
affection, have ten chances of making 
a blunder which will be remembered, 
against one of scoring a success of 
the positive kind. The greatest mis- 
take of all, perhaps, is to try to be 
amusing. An error in all cases where 
the speaker has not got the social 
measure of his company, it is nowhere 
more coldly received than by children, 
who have in perfection the art of being 
severely literal when they disapprove 
of a joke, are intensely sensitive to be- 


ing laughed at, easily interpret what 
they only half understand as “chaff,” 
and only like people because they are 
“nice,” and never because they are 
clever. They are, as a rule, shy of ac- 
cepting services, partly because they 
do not like it to be thought that they 
cannot do things for themselves; and 
are vastly careful, if they do, that it 
shall not be looked upon as involving 
a claim on their regard. When they 
discover for themselves that a grown- 
up person is not only friendly, but use- 
ful, foundations for solid affection are 
often laid. But the benefits conferred 
must come impersonally. And those 
who can carry this atmosphere of good- 
will and service as part of themselves, 
and inseparable as the shadow under 
a tree, find that children unconsciously 
gather to them. Then, if they pass in 
the final examination which the closer 
relations render possible, they may be 
rewarded by warm, and even adoring, 
devotion, which lasts sometimes be- 
yond the time “when stream and river 
meet.” Though it often passes away 
after childhood, the affection of chil- 
dren for their elders outside their 
family circle has an advantage over 
that between matnrer friends. Once 
won, it is easily kept. Little hearts, 
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once unlocked, are ever open to the 
magic key, and eager to see and to add 
spontaneously fresh merits to those 
who have engaged their love. They 
are perfectly true, and distance does 
not diminish affection. Surprise and 
joy will almost overwhelm them when 
the object of this uncovenanted affec- 
tion suddenly reappears after absence. 
The signs and tokens of emotion are 
perfectly spontaneous, and often most 
prettily expressed, and the chances are 
in favor of this deep affection having 
for its object some grown-up friend, 
and nota child. “It’s my beloved Uncle 
Tom!” exclaimed one little girl, her 
face quite flushed with emotion, as the 
happy object of this attachment (who 
will never see fifty again) svddenly pre- 
sented himself to an adoring little 
niece. 

Ladies have an advantage over the 
other sex in the general competition for 
the liking of children. They are 
gentler, they are more attractively 
dressed; and children are particularly 
sensitive to color and texture in dress, 
hating things harsh to the touch; and 
women are much easier to make com- 
panions of—at the start—and do not 
seem to be doing it “on purpose.” 
Later, men friends have perhaps equal 
chances; for they are acknowledged to 
be almost the best children’s story 
tellers, and this is a mighty power, 
potent over their minds and affections. 
For the really gifted child’s story 
teller, master of his art, will provide 
all the material for their fancy to play 
with daily and improve upon. He will 
create a whole world, not necessarily 
a large world, but one which will sat- 
isfy all their powers of imagination, 
people it with other children, and ani- 
mals, who do as he wishes, think as he 
desires, and are identified by his hear- 
ers with themselves and himself in a 
way which must create the closest 
bonds of mutual interests and responsi- 
bilities. These are not fleeting impres- 
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sions. Greater (in their world) than 
those who make the songs of a nation 
are those who provide the stories for 
their children friends. For these 
stories, once made, are never forgotten. 
They are repeated, by request, as often 
as the maker will provide them; the 
characters may develop, but must re- 
main the same, for good or bad; and 
the best beloved children, animals, or 
others in these epics of the nursery 
may be as edifying and didactic as the 
teller likes to make them. If their 
united example tends to incline his 
hearers to regard the author as a per- 
son deserving of their affection, who 
can blame hisartful rhetoric? Its object 
is to please, and by pleasing to gain its 
reward, the liking of the listeners. 

The love of children won by elders 
who are neither parents nor close rela- 
tions is a special compliment, because 
they cannot compete with children in 
that physical beauty which has so 
great an attraction for other children. 
This is the direct and spontaneous mo- 
tive which induces love, almost at first 
sight, between young children them- 
selves. Yet, except in the case of 
young and lovely women, we can 
hardly believe that children see much 
beauty in their female elders, or in men 
at all. The point of view from which 
they see us is against this supposition. 
Those who are blessed with good looks 
are too tall, in comparison with them, 
ever to be seen to advantage. To be 
looking up at giants, seeing their 
features foreshortened from below, the 
least becoming of all points for the hu- 
man face, cannot give them a pleasing 
impression. Neither do we see the 
beauty of children to the best advan- 
tage as we look down on their faces 
foreshortened from above. That is 
why the beauty of pretty children al- 
Ways appears irresistible when they 
are in bed, and their faces seen as they 
lie on their pillows, or even in sleep. 
The astonishing beauty of some chil- 
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dren at such times passes that of any 
other human creatures; it is a faith, 
freely confessed by those who know it, 
and one to which those who do not, 
succumb with the frankest and most 
ungrudging candor. But the effect of 
this childish beauty, great as it is on 
us, is magical when seen by one young 
child in another. Where both children 
are beautiful, there is perfect adora- 
tion; for so much beauty, and so little 
to detract from it—and very few little 
girls of from three to six or seven have 
many failings—strikes them as deno- 
ting almost perfection. The physical 
fact that there is no disparity in size, 
that they look level into each other’s 
faces, and see each in the other those 
gifts of beauty which they are accus- 
tomed to hear their elders so frankly 
praise, combined with those qualities 
of daintiness and refinement for which 
they themselves have no name, but 
which they value at their true worth, 
makes an irresistible appeal to their 
love. Children who are so happy as to 
enjoy such companionship, live in a 
kind of fairyland. They have almost 
the reality of the fairy in their fviend, 
and fancy and imagination, intens?- 
fied by the suggestions of the other 
mind which unites in make-believe, 
supply the rest. These cases of love 
at first sight between children do not 
lead to camaraderie of the enterprising 
kind, or partnerships for activities in 
games, or gardening, or romps, but are 
contemplative and quiet. They are 
content and happy to be in each other's 
company, are often almost embar- 
rassed when they meet, love walking 
together hand-in-hand, and find more 
to say of each other when parted than 
to each other when together. When 
the ages are different, the spell of 
beauty is no less potent, and is ac- 
knowledged in the frankest and most 
delightful manner. Very little children 
who are beautiful, are adored by those 
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a few years older, and nearly always 
return this in kind. The whole of the 
old pictorial treatment of the subject 
of the young St. John and the infant 
Christ, though it is in the form of re- 
ligious adoration, has for real motive 
this mutual recognition of beauty and 
the instant kindling of love between 
two young children. See, for instance, 
in Leonardo da Vinci’s “Our Lady of 
the Rocks” (No. 1,093 in the National 
Gallery), or in a less degree in the 
Garvagh “Madonna” (Raphael); where 
the Christ gives the child a pink— 
“playing” with a pink is only the com- 
ment of the cataloguer—it is the trib- 
ute of the younger to the elder child. 
Neither is the insistence on spiritual 
admiration, so constant in the child 
pictures of the old painters, and in part 
the result of their own emotions, 
soothed by the expression of these 
mystic and consoling legends in ex- 
quisite pictorial art, without justifica- 
tion in the basis of children’s friend- 
ship and deep affection. As they see 
and admire, without ability to express 
it, the qualities of refinement and se- 
renity in their child friends, so they 
are deeply sensitive to the spiritual 
beauty of their faces, of which love, 
contentment and simplicity, are the 
“mould of form,” and on which the 
struggle of the world, or the knowledge- 
that all is not for the best, has set no. 
single mark. Worry, perplexity, or dif- 
ferences are intensely distressing to: 
young children, who feel, without com- 
prehending, them. As we enjoy the 
contemplation of the beauty of which 
the absence of knowledge of these 
things forms a part, so also do chil- 
dren appreciate them. They, too, love 
the unruffied brow, and the skin like 
the petals of the rose, and the atmos- 
phere of love and peace in the other 
child, and invest it almost uncon- 
sciously with the attributes of another 
and diviner world. 
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SORROWS OF A GERMAN EDITOR. 


At this moment there sits in the 
smoking-room of a hotel at Geneva a 
sad-faced gentleman with a beard, 
eomforting himself with a huge pipe. 
Other bearded gentlemen with pipes 
eye him distrustfully and whisper to 
one another. Nobody recognizes him; 
he is a stranger in that interesting 
company of exiles, who, differing on 
political questions from their respec- 
tive governments, find the climate of 
Switzerland more salubrious than that 
of Germany or Russia. Presently, the 
stranger catches their questioning gaze 
and shakes his head. “You are right, 
brethren in misfortune,” he says, “I ata 
not one of you. I never conspired in 
my life. You see in me a citizen who is 
perfectly content with the laws of his 
country, so far as they concern the 
stability of the state, and the present 
conditions of society. And yet I am in 
exile, too; and if I were to set foot on 
German soil to-morrow the police 
would clap me into jail. Gentlemen, I 
am no Anarchist; I am only the editor 
of a comic paper.” His auditors frown, 
and draw themselves up stiffly. Some 
refill their pipes with an air of osten- 
tatious indifference. ‘Yes, brethren,” 
he resumes, “I know I have no claim 
upon your sympathy. Somehow, the 
subject of German humor does not ap 
peal to the world at large. If I had 
followed my own tastes, I should have 
become an erudite professor by this 
time, deep in studies, happily re- 
moved from the cognizance of the 
police. But although Germany 
has no humor to speak of, some- 
body must provide what little there is. 
My countrymen occasionally laugh. 
You have seen the kind of pictorial 
joke which usually produces this physi- 
ological convulsion. A_ short-sighted 
old gentleman is watering his garden 


with a hose. A mischievous boy round 
the corner of a wall puts his foot on 
the pipe and checks the water. The 
old gentleman is examining the nozzle 
of the hose to discover the cause of 
this stoppage, when the boy removes: 
his foot, and—well, that is German 
humor.” 

The audience stare straight before 
them with no sign of interest. “That 
does not appeal to you, brethren,” pro- 
ceeds the editor. “I never laughed at 
it, even when it was new. But it is: 
the kind of joke which is safe in Ger- 
many. It offends no moral or political 
sensibilities. A judicious editor, by 
sticking to it, may earn the esteem of 
the authorities, and bring up his fam- 
ily in peace. But alas! brethren, no 
man is secure against vaulting ambi- 
tion. There has come into German life 
an element of surprise, of sudden and 
violent contrast, of medieval egoism 
clad in nineteenth-century dignities. 
This element is personified in the head 
of the German Empire, and though it 
has no sort of humor of its own, it has 
given birth to a sense of the ludicrous 
wholly unknown to the German people 
since Heine. I shall never forget the 
day when I felt that sense tingling in 
the fibers of my being. It was a reve- 
lation, but it was also a misfortune. 
Had I been a professor, now, or # 
plain burgher, no ill might have come 
of this strange awakening. But think 
of the temptation to a comic editor in a 
humorless country. I fought with it. 
I saw its perils in the case of a com- 
rade who is spending two years in # 
fortress for a cartoon which reflected 
on the Emperor’s famous maxim that 
a man who is not a good Christian can- 
not be a good soldier. That warning 
Should have been enough, and indeed, 
I had nearly stifled that new-born 
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sense of the ludicrous, and had given 
orders for a new hose-pipe series of 
funny pictures, when the temptation 
came upon me again with overwhelm- 
ing force. The Kaiser had started for 
Jerusalem!” 

A contemptuous smile flickers 
through the company. “I beg you to 
consider,” says the editor, wiping his 
brow, “the real tragedy of the German 
nation. It will not be contended by 
any philosophical mind that we have 
had any use for humor hitherto in the 
larger process of national develop- 
ment. The secret of Hegel, you will 
admit, is more akin to the German 
genius than the mockery of Heine. 
Bismarck”—here one of the listeners 
rises, with an imprecation, and goes 
out—“I am not justifying the policy of 
Bismarck, but simply pointing out 
that it did not introduce the spirit of 
burlesque into the Teutonic character. 
We did not see a joke more readily for 
the Bismarckian régime. But the 
Kaiser’s visit to Jerusalem to proclaim 
his Christian friendship with the Sul- 
tan was the first inkling for the Ger- 
man people of fooling on an Imperial 
scale. It was the hard lot of a comic 
editor to give this startling perception 
a tangible symbol. I published a car- 
toon, which had something to do with 
the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, 
who would not have asked the Sultan’s 
leave to talk Christianity at Jerusa- 


lem.” At the name of Barbarossa 
there is another imprecation, and 
another listener goes out. “Gentle- 


men, I am not defending Barbarossa. 
Perhaps he was a monstrous tyrant. 
I do not know. What I mean is that 
he did not rouse that awful sensation 
of the ludicrous which is breaking up 
our peace of mind. The Kaiser cannot 
bear any mention of his predecessors 
except his grandfather’—here the 
audience is lessened by another exit— 
“his grandfather, who is largely a 
creature of his own invention. The 
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gentleman who has just left the room 
might have stayed to confirm that. So 
my paper was seized, and I had to 
evade the police.” 

There is another pause in the recital, 
and the remnant of the audience—a 
stout man, with green glasses—smokes 
in gloomy silence. “Sir, you cannot 
imagine,” says the editor, “that the 
dawn of this new German humor is 
any joy to me. I have suffered for it; 
it has driven me into exile; but I 
would gladly bear the curse alone—I 
would wander with it about the earth 
like the legendary Jew—if my couutry- 
men could be restored to the happy iv- 
nocence of the hose-pipe pictures. But 
I know this cannot be. The Kaiser is 
going to write a book about Jerusa- 
lem. He will dedicate it to the Sul- 
tan. There will be more cartoons! He 
has quarrelled with—I hope this per- 
sonage’s name will not rob me of your 
society. It is only the Regent of Lippe- 
Detmold.” The stout man makes no 
sign. “I am grateful for your states- 
man-like patience. The German Em- 
pire is convulsed because the Kaiser 
threatens the sovereign rights of 
Lippe-Detmold! What can come of 
that but a stimulus to this terrible hu- 
mor? Sir, the spirit of prophecy is 
upon me. I tell you that within a year 
the most solemn German professors 
will turn into comic editors, publish 
treasonable cartoons, and assemble in 
this room! I tell you that the teaching 
of drawing in Prussia will be forbid- 
den, and that the German delegate to 
the International Conference on An- 
archism will be instructed to propose 
that any one found with a piece of 
chalk in his hand shall be treated as 
an Anarchist of the most ferocious 
type. Yes,” cries the editor, rising 
excitedly, “Switzerland will be over- 
run by exiled German humorists, and 
drawing masters will be expelled from 
Prussia, like the servant-girls from 
Schleswig-Holstein. You are an an- 
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archist of the old-fashioned kind. Ha! The man in the green glasses nods 
I warn you that your principles will his head, and goes on smoking placidly. 
be obliterated by that piece of chalk!” He is stone deaf. 

The Speaker. 
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The day beginning 
The holy seven 
We give great thanks to the King of Heaven: 
We who are sinned against, we who are sinning; 
We who grow weary in losing and winning 
The things of little worth: 
We that are strong, we that are very weak 
Thy holy places seek, 
And lift unto Thy holy hills our earth— 
The day beginning 
The holy seven. 


Lord, who didst light the fixéd stars in heaven 
And gave the marsh-fire to us for a fear, 
And bade the sun be beautiful and dear: 

We thank Thee for Thy giving, and the seven 
Days for our daily bread; 

We thank Thee for Thy wandering angels here 
And Thy fixéd stars o’erhead. 

We praise Thee for the strait path and the byway, 

We praise Thee for the thorns that fend the rose, 

We praise Thee for the weeds upon the highway, 

And for the lilies in the garden-close: 

We praise in our way who would praise in Thy way 

If like the stars we did not sing but shine, 

Nor in the growing daylight faint and dwine. 


We praise Thee, God, for all strong things that be: 

The glorious sea 

Filled full of creatures that Thy hand has made 

Fulfilled of joy, for no man made afraid. 

For oaks that lift their great arms to the sky, 

For oaks that fall beneath the axe and die; 

We praise Thee, God, for all weak things that go 
Thy loving eyes below: 

Coney and mouse and squirrel-folk that flee 

When none pursueth: every timid thing 

That opes wild eyes or lifts a frightened wing: 

We thank Thee for the willow-weed and mallow, 

As for the forest tree; 

We praise Thee for the puddle, and the shallow 

Brooklet, as for the sea. ' 


* 
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Thou giv’st the reindeer moss: and in Thy keeping 

Are all the sands and snows: 

Thou seest the bird’s fall and the gray wolf’s leaping: 
The wind’s way as it goes 

Is shaped by Thee: Thy hands the leaves are heaping 
When the Nor’wester blows. 

The hunter’s shouts: the tears of women’s weeping, 


Hast Thou not numbered? 


And all the shadowy fears upon us creeping 


Thy breath has made! 


Even dreams that come to vex the heavy sleeping 
Of quick men: and the light sleep of the dead: 
For this and these, and all Thy ways and days 


We give Thee praise. 


Leisure Hour. 


Nora Hopper. 





THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 


It is not necessary to believe all the 
telegrams which reach this country 
about the Nicaragua Canal. Large 
pecuniary interests are involved in the 
different concessions, and the Central 
American States, as well as prominent 
politicians in them, are, when judged 
from the capitalists’ standpoint, ex- 
ceedingly poor. Apart from any ques- 
tion, therefore, of bribery or specula- 
tion, they are liable to be deceived by 
visionary hopes, and especially to be- 
lieve that mere projects are about to 
pass into the stage of contracts ac- 
cepted by the American government. 
We think it, however, certain, if only 
from the President’s message, sent on 
Monday to Congress, that the authori- 
ties at Washington have decided that 
they will not purchase the Panama 
Canal, that the Nicaragua Canal will 
be cut, either by the American Govern- 
ment itself, or under its guarantee, 
and that no important delays will be 
allowed to intervene. The wish to 


benefit the Pacific States, always 
strong at Washington, has been 
greatly increased by recent events, 


which have not only revealed the im- 


7 


portance of Eastern trade, but the im- 
mense value which attaches to San 
Francisco and other ports on the 
American Pacific coast as rendezvous 
for fleets. The oppositionof the Central 
American States, should they offer any, 
will be more or less’ brusquely 
brushed aside, and the interference of 
any European States except England, 
will be treated as “unfriendly,” and 
provoke a decided, possibly even a 
rough, resistance. The only Treaty 
rights in the matter are those pos- 
sessed by the British government 
under the Clayton-Bulmer Treaty, now 
forty-seven years old, and it is time, 
therefore, for this country to decide to 
what extent those rights, if acknowl- 
edged, as of course they will be, should 
be enforced. Should the government 
adhere to them, should they modify 
them, or should they, if asked in a 
friendly and courteous manner, aban- 
don them altogether? 

We are, on the whole, inclined to the 
second course. We cannot entirely 


abandon our rights, because if we do, 
the Americans may some day put on 
differential rates of transit, or apply to 
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the canal the restrictive Navigation 
Laws which Secretary Gage is now ad- 
vising them to apply elsewhere, but if 
those points are conceded, that is, if 
our ships are allowed to pass like 
American. ships, freely and at the 
same rates, we do not see that we want 
any other control. The Americans 
will manage the canal very well, and 
may fairly say that if they build it and 
pay for it they have a right to the ex- 
clusive management. The canal will 
probably not prove to offer our best 
route to the Far East, the Suez route 
having on it more “stations,” in Egypt, 
the Straits of Malacca, and Southern 
China, but if it is we shall use it on 
the same terms as everybody else, and 
probably reap a large share of the gen- 
eral benefit. The profit of the Suez 
Canal has in a large degree fallen to 
our share, and so to a great extent 
while our trade lasts will the profit of 
any canal that may be constructed 
anywhere. It is only in time of war 
that a claim to joint control could be 
of any value, and it is just in a time of 
war that such a claim would become 
inoperative. Treaties are suspended 
by war. If it suited the Americans to 
let us through, they would let us 
through, and if it did not suit them 
they would stop us, either by seizing 
our vessels, or, if our fleet proved too 
strong for that, by sinking an old coal 
ship in the canal. We could no more 
prevent that than they could prevent 
our blocking the channel of the 
Hooghly. It may be said that in such 
an event our possessions on the Pacific 
coast, British Columbia, and the rest, 
would be awkwardly situated; but so 
they would be now, or if we were on 
paper joint proprietors and controllers 
of the canal. We can, if we are strong 
enough, defend our Pacific seaboard 
from the Pacific, which we can reach 
by two other routes—through the 
Isthmus of Suez and round the Cape— 
and if we are not strong enough we 
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cannot defend them at all. It is quite 
useless to blink the facts. If the ne- 
cessity of a war with America should 
ever be forced upon us, we must fight 
America on the Atlantic, and the 
existence or non-existence of a canal 
between the Atlantic and the Pa- 
cific will make very little differ- 
ence, while our paper rights to go 
through it will make none whatever. 
We hold it, therefore, foolish to main- 
tain those paper rights at the risk of 
alienating the good-will of the Repub- 
lic, and of provoking its people to a 
course which is perfectly possible, 
though it has never been discussed. 
Suppose the Americans, who have now 
formally given up their objection to 
colonies, being sincerely anxious for 
their canal, which is vital to the pros- 
perity of their Pacific States, and get- 
ting tired of discussions about treaties, 
should conquer Central America, 
which neither has, nor professes to 
have, any power of resistance, what 
should we do then? We certainly 
should not fight our cousins for the 
sake of those turbulent little Republics, 
and if Washington controlled them it 
would control their internal navigation 
too. It is foolish, and very dangerous 
besides, to contend with facts, and the 
plain fact is that if the United States 
wish to reign on the coasts of Central 
America, they are so placed that they 
can reign, and nobody can prevent 
them without an effort which the stake 
at issue is not worth. The canal be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Pacific, if 
it is ever constructed, will be Ameri- 
ean. 

Be it understood we express no opin- 
ion on the point whether it ever will 
be constructed. We leave that to en- 
gineers. That it will be begun we have 
no doubt, but the completion of these 
gigantic works is a matter upon which 
the world has, as yet, very little guid- 
ance from experience. One canal has 
been cut between two tideless seas, 
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through a flat desert, and by forced 
labor, but the success of that enter- 
prise does not guarantee the success 
of every other. We have always be- 
lieved that the failure of the Panama 
enterprise, though accelerated, no 
doubt, by jobbery, bribery, and possi- 
bly direct fraud, was due in great part 
to the physical difficulties, which took 
the heart first out of the engineers and 
then out of the financiers concerned in 
the undertaking. If construction had 
been comparatively easy, the canal 
would have been finished, and the 
breakdown, if inevitabie, would have 
been postponed to the second or third 
year of actual working. It is quite 
possible that the reports of the engi- 
neers on the Nicaragua Canal may 
prove too favorable, that the ascent of 
the river may prove impracticable, 
that the supply of labor may be wholly 
inadequate—the coolies dying too fast 
—or that the estimates of cost may 
prove to have been extravagantly un- 
The Economist. 
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derstated. Americans are not French- 
men, but still, though they will and can 
spend a great deal, they know how to 
cut a loss, and will not ruin themselves 
over an impossible speculation. If, 
however, they are willing to run the 
risk, and provide the money for a work 
which, if completed, must be useful at 
least to their Pacific States as well as 
to ours, We can see no reason whatever 
for throwing needless obstacles in their 
way. It is necessary, of course, to dis- 
cuss each project as it comes to the 
front, but if we were to say what we 
really think, we should say that any- 
body, friend or enemy, who deepened 
a river, or cut a canal, or constructed 
a harbor in any quarter of the world, 
would increase the wealth and the 
power of the maritime peoples, and 
therefore, in a very special degree, of 
this island of Great Britain. Com- 
merce is neither diminished nor turned 
into new channels merely by new fa- 
cilities for trade. 





A SHAKESPEARE 


In times when the cabinets in which 
are kept secrets of all kinds are being 
prized open, and there is little left at 
which to marvel, except such initial 
mysteries as existence, it is almost 
with a feeling akin to injustice or 
wrong, that I find one puzzle, with 
which the world has long been exer- 
cised, solved in the least satisfactory 
way, that is, proved to be no puzzle at 
all. In the mist and darkness in which 
the life of Shakespeare is enveloped, 
there were two or three things, 


searcely more, with regard to which 
we were allowed to be pretty well 
cock-sure. Was there not the best bed 
bequeathed in his will to his wife?—a 
thing the significance of which might 
be misread, but a fact none the less; 


MYSTERY SOLVED. 


and was there not the record of his 
presence at the festive gatherings of 
poets and dramatists at the ‘“Mer- 
maid?” and the statement, easy of 
credence, that in the wit combats 
thereat, Shakespeare, like a _ light- 
heeled English cruiser, sailed round 
and round Ben Jonson, a heavily armed 
and lumbering Spanish galleon, drop- 
ping in shot after shot without waiting 
to receive the return broadside of his 
formidable adversary? With Fuller’s 
testimony almost at first hand to the 
state of affairs indicated in the latter 
paragraph, who could doubt its truth? 
any more than he could doubt the tes- 
timony that Shakespeare was in his 
early life a bit of a poacher?—a story 
none disputes except the enthusiast 
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who believes that intellectual suprem- 
acy and moral grandeur are not to be 
disassociated, which experience shows 
to be the most hopeless of all theories; 
or the Puritan derided by Shakespeare 
himself, who holds that, because he is 
sad, there shall be no more cakes and 
ale. 

Among the few things established, as 
it seemed, concerning Shakespeare, 
one certainly has, in scholarly estima- 
tion, been held doubly sure. This is 
that Shakespeare’s Sonnets, long circu- 
lated in manuscript and published fur- 
tively in 1609, were inspired by a cer- 
tain Mr. W. H., to whom the publisher, 
Thomas Thorpe, announcing himself 
as “the well-wishing adventurer in set- 
ting forth,” or, in other words, the in- 
terested and sanguine “promoter of 
the speculation,” wished “all happiness 
and that eternity promised by our ever- 
living poet.” For years past, as the 
cult of Shakespeare has progressed, 
speculation has been increasingly rife 
as to the individuality hidden behind 
the initials ““W. H.,” until as many con- 
jectures have been wasted upon the 
question as upon the more disputed 
passages in the text. I have myself 
joined in the discussion, and have, it 
is humiliating to confess, gone as far 
astray as my betters. Any of my 
readers who elects to turn to a number 
so recent as that for July last (ante, p. 
103) will find a paragraph of Table 
Talk headed “Mystery concerning Mr. 
W. H.,” in which I mention, as a por- 
tion of the darkness in which the life 
of Shakespeare is enveloped, the per- 
sonality of the individual thus indi- 
eated. The opinion most generally 
held has been that, as the initials are 
those of William Herbert, third Earl 
of Pembroke, that nobleman must 
have been designated. Against this 
the principal objection was that Wil- 
liam Herbert was, at the time the book 
was published, and had been for many 
years, Earl of Pembroke. It is not 


likely that a tradesman, such as was 
Thomas Thorpe, to whom the publica- 
tion was due, would in a servile dedi- 
cation address as Mr. W. H. an earl 
and a Knight of the Garter. Still less 
probable was the theory maintained by 
others, that “W. H.,” when reversed, 
were the initials of Henry Wriothesley, 
Earl of Southampton, who is known to 
have been one of Shakespeare’s inti- 
mates, and to whom “Venus and 
Adonis” and the “Rape of Lucrece” 
were both dedicated. Failing these 
two distinguished noblemen, on to 
whose heads the cap could scarcely be 
forced or fitted, conjecture was baffled. 
When now the explanation comes, it 
is not altogether unlike that concern- 
ing the immortal Mrs. Harris of sub- 
sequent days—namely, that there is 
“no such person.” 

A Mr. W. H. there unquestionably 
was and must necessarily have been. 
When found, however, he seems more 
of an obscurity than before, and has at 
least nothing to do with Shakespeare. 
No great nobleman is he, and no 
friend or inspirer of Shakespeare. 
He is, or was, as it seems, a trade 
friend of Thomas Thorpe, the pub- 
lisher of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, an ob- 
secure stationer named William Hall, 
at this period occupied, like Thorpe 
himself, in the irresponsible and, as we 
should now hold, disreputable réle of a 
procurer of manuscripts. In the early 
part of the seventeenth century ques- 
tions of copyright had no existence, 
and an author’s claim to his own com- 
positions was vague and undefined. 
The publisher, meanwhile, acted on the 
principle ascribed to Rob Roy, “That 
he should take who had the power.” 
Shakespeare’s “sugred sonnets” had 
long circulated in manuscript, and 
were obviously well known in literary 
circles. Among other properties on 
which Thorpe laid violent hands was 
the manuscript volume containing 
these, which, fortunately it may be, he 
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issued in a pirated, if authoritative, 
-edition. In publishing them, he dedi- 
cated them to William Hall, a man of 
the like kidney with himself, to whom 
presumably he was under some obli- 
gation, and to whom he is now believed 
to have owed the possession of the MS. 
These discoveries or suggestions are 
given by the editor of the “Dictionary 
of National Biography” in his latest 
volume, under the heading, Thomas 
Thorpe. Mr. Lee had long been on the 
track, and in his “Life of Shakes- 
peare,” to which I previously drew at- 
tention, and of which a second, sepa- 
rate and enlarged edition is, I am 
happy to think, shortly to be issued, he 
prepared us for what is now said. He 
thrashes the matter out, and though he 
only ventures to assert that Hall is, 
“in all probability, the Mr. W. H. of 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets,” he puts for- 
ward a series of proofs that leaves no 
doubt on the mind of the reader. By 
what series of books or declarations he 
establishes his views it would take too 
long to tell. Suffice it to say, in brief, 
that Thorpe was in the habit of dedi- 
cating the works he published to his 
trade associates. He thus dedicated 
Christopher Marlowe's “First Book of 
Lucan” to his friend, Edward Blount, 
to whom, apparently, he owed his pos- 
session of the manuscript. Hall, 
meanwhile, who in the same year in 
which the Shakespearian Sonnets ap- 
peared had become a master printer 
in a small way, described himself, and 
was known, as Mr. W. H. By different 
processes accordingly, including that 
of exhaustion, we arrive at the fact 
that Mr. W. H. is Mr. William Hall. 
A “lame and impotent conclusion” this 
may be, but it is inevitable and exact. 
To sum up and conclude definitely 
with the subject, the dedication to the 
volume of Sonnets may be thus inter- 
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preted: “To the only begetter of these 
ensuing sonnets” (that is, to the pro- 
ducer of them to whom the possession 
of the volume containing them is due), 
“Mr. W[illiam] H{all], all happiness, 
and that eternitie promised by our 
ever-living poet, wisheth the well- 
wishing adventurer, in setting forth,” 
and otherwise the sanguine specula- 
tor in giving them to the world— 
“T[homas] T[horpe].” Shakespeare, 
it is thus seen, had no more hand in 
the dedication than in the publication. 
When his “Venus and Adonis” and his 
“Rape of Lucrece” are issued with his 
own sanction, he puts his own name to 
the dedication to his patron, signing 
himself in each case “your honor’s”’ or 
“your lordship’s in all duety, William 
Shakespeare.” The dedication is more- 
over in each case no less eulogistic than 
was the practice in the time in which 
it was written. In the case of the Son- 
nets, as is pointed out by Mr. Lee, the 
very title of Shakespeare’s Sonnets is 
prohibitive of the idea of the poet be- 
ing in any way concerned with their 
production. This has, of course, been 
known. Where successive’ editors 
have gone astray has been in holding 
that Thorpe, to whom the edition is 
due, was so far behind the scenes as 
to be able to throw light upon the mys- 
tery they enshrine, and that he could, 
if he would, tell us who was the “Dark 
Lady,” who the dreaded rival poet, 
and who 


that affable, familiar ghost 
Which nightly gulls him with intelli- 
gence. 


That supposition is dismissed, and if 
we are no richer, we are no poorer, 
and know at least where not to turn. 
This is one of the benefits we owe to 
the latest and the most helpful biog- 
rapher of Shakespeare. 

Sylvanus Urban. 











